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Lrerat Protestantism in France has just suffered 
a loss, from many points of view irreparable, in 
the person of Athanase Josué Coquerel, generally 
known in his native country as Athanase Coquerel 
the younger, in contradistinction to his father, the 
celebrated preacher, whose Christian name was the 
same. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger was born in 1820 
at Amsterdam, where his father, then very young, 
was minister of the Walloon Church. It is well 
known that the Walloon churches of the Nether- 
lands are French-speaking communities, forming 
part of the National Reformed Church, but having 
a special organization of their own, and naturally 
standing in very close relations to French Protes- 
tantism, on account both of community of language 
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and of the fact that they still contain many descen- 

dants of French refugees from religious persecution. 

One result of this state of things is, that preachers 
of French birth are often invited to undertake pas- 
toral functions in these churches. It was at Am- 

sterdam that Athanase Coquerel the elder first began 

to make himself known as an orator of the highest 

rank. He had already lived there more than ten 

years when, in 1830, his reputation induced the 

Consistory of the Reformed Church of Paris to 

invite him to become one of the ministers of the 

French metropolis. While he was on his way 

thither, broke out the Revolution of July, an event 

welcomed with enthusiasm by the Protestants of 
France, who had been alarmed, and not without 

reason, by the intentions of Charles X. and his. 
fanatical advisers. Before long the new preacher 

saw a crowd gather round his pulpit at the Oratoire, 

where, for almost forty years, he was sustained by 

the sympathy of a numerous congregation. His 

preaching, at once very liberal for the time and 

free from all Calvinistic narrowness, was highly 

appreciated—perhaps, however, more for the form 

than for the matter—by the Parisian public, always 

8o sensitive to the graces of rhetoric. 

A signal seal was put upon his popularity in 
1848, when the electors of Paris, for the first time 
exercising the right of universal suffrage, sent him, 
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backed by 110,000 votes, to the Constituent 
Assembly, where he took his seat among the 
moderate Republicans. He was again elected by 
the same constituency in 1850; but the Coup 
d’Etat of December 2, 1851, put an end to his 
political career, without, however, arresting the 
course of his success as a preacher. 

His son Athanase grew up under his eye, and 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the defence of 
the same principles: Following in his father’s foot- 
steps, he soon emancipated himself from dogmatic 
Calvinism, and acquired a breadth of disposition 
and a liberality of mind which secured him against 
the attractions of the so-called Methodist orthodoxy, 
which was already very active among the Protestant 
communities of France. And here we must pause 
to consider the origin of the conflict which at the 
present moment threatens French Protestantism 
with an irreconcilable schism. It is difficult for 
Englishmen to form a clear idea of it, not because 
the religious ideas involved are unfamiliar, but 
because the ecclesiastical sentiments called into play 
are quite distinct from their own. 

French Protestantism, after more than a century 
of systematic and often atrocious persecution, re- 
appeared after the Revolution, diminished in 
strength, but thoroughly faithful to the Protestant 
principle of resistance to Rome and the Roman 
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clergy, and greatly changed in regard to the profes- 
sion of Calvinistic dogmas. Almost imperceptibly, 
Arminianism, and even a certain form of Socinianism, 
had become the commonest form of belief among 
both pastors and laity. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion was almost everywhere decidedly rejected. 
That of the deity of Jesus Christ was modified in a 
more or less Arian sense. The doctrine of redemp- 
tion was verbally maintained; but in reality it was 
resolved into the idea of a great example, and a 
mysterious, inexplicable dispensation of God, willing 
to save a sinful humanity. It was no longer 
admitted that the sin of Adam had plunged all 
men into a condition of radical corruption. Preach- 
ing was rather moral than dogmafic, and even took, 
almost unconsciously, a Peiagian tone. On the 
other hand, theology was, or believed itself to be, 
very scriptural. Biblical criticism was unknown ; 
but the Bible, and its authority, as the only and 
sufficient basis of the Church, were freely put in 
opposition to the old Confession of Rochelle, sub- 
scription to which was no longer exacted. 

It was while affairs were in this state, between 
the years 1815 and 1830, that certain Evangelical 
preachers came from England, who devoted them- 
selves to the revival of this sleeping Church, and 
who succeeded, both at Geneva and in France, in 
communicating their fervour toa number of young 
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apostles—Malan, Bost, Merle d’Aubigné and others. 
Soon—leaving eccentricities on either side out of 
the question—two currents of orthodox and liberal 
opinion might be discerned as disengaging them- 
selves: the first desiring as far as possible a return 
to the old Calvinism ; the second, in proportion as 
it became conscious of its own real tendency, and 
as theological studies received a greater share of 
attention, taking the contrary direction. 

A circumstance of the struggle, little regarded by 
the English revivalists and their first disciples, but 
of great importance for its due appreciation, was 
the firm attachment of the great mass of Protes- 
tants to their National Church. It would be to look 
at the question in much too narrow a way to suppose 
that men cared to remain in the National Church 
only because the State gave pecuniary support to 
recognized pastors and churches. Were the State 
subsidy wholly suppressed, the majority of French 
Protestants would not the less desire to continue 
members of the Reformed Church of France. In 
this country, which is so largely Catholic, Protes- 
tants for three centuries have been accustomed to 
consider themselves as a large family, as a national 
whole, the strength of which it is of the highest 
importance not to lessen by schism. Community 
of recollection, of heroic tradition, of suffering, of 
struggle, forms a moral bond which they would 
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much prefer to draw closer than to relax. Dissent 
has always been unpopular among French Protes- 
tants ; wherever it has established itself, it has been 
rather as a provisional than as a permanent arrange- 
ment; and it has been the principal reason why 
Methodism, notwithstanding all the money which it 
has drawn from English sources, has been unable 
to inflict any serious injury upon the national 
churches. 

But the conflict changed its character when the 
liberalism, which at the beginning of the century 
had been more unconscious than reflective, had 
made decisive progress in the direction of the trans- 
formation of the old Calvinism ; and especially when, 
at the school of German criticism which had pene- 
trated into France by way of Strasburg, it had 
learned that it could no longer shelter itself behind 
the supernatural authority of the Bible. Then the 
leaven of return to the ancient orthodoxy, deposited 
by the revivalist preachers, made itself manifest in 
the national churches. Those who were imbued 
with it claimed the right of excluding from the 
pulpits all ministers who were tainted with the new 
ideas, and of opening them for the future only to 
preachers who were willing to profess belief in such 
doctrines as the supernatural authority of the Bible, 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, and salvation by grace. 
At the same time it must be added that these doc- 
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trines have been left in an ambiguity which leaves 
room for any kind of pseudo-heresy, and that little 
_ by little all the debate has centred itself upon the 
question of the supernatural ;—the inspiration of 
the Bible, and the birth and resurrection of Jesus, 
considered as miraculous’ facts, and as such the 
necessary basis of the evangelical history. 

But we have already far outrun the state of 
things which still prevailed in the Protestant 
churches of France at the time when Athanase 
Coquerel the younger commenced his ministerial 
career. After having successfully studied the 
classics at Paris, he was sent to Geneva, there to 
study theology under MM. Cheneviére, Cellérier, 
Chastel and Munier, men whose sympathies were 
with the somewhat vague liberalism of an earlier 
time, a liberalism which called itself biblical, and 
believed itself to be so. The writer of these pages 
arrived at Geneva, with the same object in view, 
very soon after Athanase Coquerel had quitted the 
theological faculty, and while the echo of the 
eminently favourable impressions which he had 
made upon all who knew him during the five years 
which he passed in the Swiss city was still to be 
heard. His precocious talents, and the severe 
purity of his morals, as well as his pleasantness, 
his gaiety, his cordiality in all his relations with 
his fellow-students, already made him the man as 
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worthy of love as of respect, whom we afterwards 
learned to appreciate in a continually greater degree. 
He had a good deal of esprit, in the French sense 
of the word—a lively wit, prompt in repartee, 
always on the alert, and apt to draw the laughers to 
his side. May I tell heré a little anecdote, relating, 
it is true, to worldly matters, but which will illus- 
trate what I mean? Athanase Coquerel read and 
worked hard, but that did not prevent him from 
cultivating the good society of Geneva; he was 
twenty years old, and he was fond of dancing. At 
the same time he danced badly, and was habitually 
out of time with the music. One evening, in a 
friendly house, and after a waltz in which he had 
made all his usual mistakes, a gigantic German ° 
officer went up to him, and said in a tone of insolent 
raillery, ‘‘ Come to my house, young man, and I will 
give you dancing lessons.”’ ‘‘I can see yet,” said 
the eye-witness from whom I derive the facts of this 
little scene, ‘‘our friend Athanase take off the 
spectacles which his feeble sight already obliged 
him to wear, and wipe them, as he replied to the 
giant with the most perfect coolness and in the most 
gracious tone, ‘ Certainly, my dear sir, I shall be 
delighted to avail myself of your kind offer; and as 
I could not think of accepting such a favour without 
adequate return, I will give you in exchange lessons 
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These, however, are only the juvenilia which one 
loves to collect in regard to the eminent men whom 
death has taken away. The serious struggles of 
life soon began for Athanase Coquerel. He had 
hardly ended his studies, when he was invited by 
the Consistory of Nismes to, assist a minister who 
was incapacitated by old age for the full discharge of 
his duties. Nismes, the chief town of the depart- 
ment of the Gard, is the most important Protestant 
centre of the South of France. It was there that 
he made the acquaintance of her who was to be the 
deyoted companion of his life, Mdlle. Donzelle, a 
lady belonging to an ancient Protestant family of 
the district. His health, always somewhat feeble, 
already left much to be desired, and he was obliged 
_ to take a six months’ holiday, during which the 
writer of these pages was entrusted with the duty of 
filling his place. There, upon the spot, I was able. 
to see how fruitful in every kind of good result was 
the ministry of my admirable friend. Commanding 
great attention as a preacher, he was deeply loved 
by the poor and the unfortunate, whom more than 
any one else he knew how to console and to encour- 
age. He was as popular and as much sought after 
in the hospitals and low quarters of the town as 
welcomed in the drawing-rooms, where his conversa- 
tion, uniting in a singular way the serious and the 
gay, offered a real and delicate gratification to the 
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most distinguished society of this remarkable town. 
But at the end of a few years, in 1847, his father, 
who saw the increasing danger of orthodox reaction 
and felt the want of trustworthy support, and who 
also thought, not without reason, that the peculiar. 
abilities of his son specially fitted him to meet the 
wants and tastes of the Parisian public, insisted 
upon his being settled near himself. He obtained 
for him the post of religious teacher in one of the 
colleges or lyceums of Paris, where there were many 
young Protestants among the scholars; while after- 
wards, the respectable M. Martin Paschoud, a 
minister of the Reformed Church of the capital, 
who already suffered from the disease which 
afterwards weighed down his old age (a disease of 
the spinal marrow), proposed him to the Consistory 
as his assistant, and procured his appointment. 
Soon he saw his ministry at Paris welcomed by the 
same enthusiasm as had encouraged him at Nismes. 
His congregations became as numerous as those 
which his father attracted. But his eloquence was 
in a very marked way different. It was, in a 
word, more modern. Athanase Coquerel the elder 
adhered in more ways than one to the old method 
of preaching. The sermons in which he excelled 
were dignified in style, academical in form, full of i 
rounded, sonorous, majestic sentences,—sermons 
which at the present day we should find formal, 
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cold and artificialh The son was simpler, more 
familiar, fuller of unction. With less vigour and 
amplitude, he penetrated more deeply into men’s 
hearts and consciences by a method of appeal 
incisive, ingenious, often touching and always 
interesting. His most remarkable quality was ease ; 
his audience never felt the effort of production, or 
noticed in him any straining after-effect. The man 
and his preaching were one; and thus, in spite of 
the drawbacks of constantly feeble health, and a 
voice originally harsh but which long practice 
rendered more and more clear and at last even 
agreeable, he soon won the reputation of being one 
of the most accomplished orators of France. For 
many years nobody doubted but that the Reformed 
Consistory of Paris would avail itself of the first 
vacancy among the titular pastors of the Church to 
secure the permanent services of a minister so 
deservedly distinguished and beloved. 

Unhappily, the majority of the Consistory of 
Paris, under the influence of M. Guizot and of 
M. Adolphe Monod, the eloquent mouthpiece of the 
orthodox reaction, were already pledged to gratify 
the passions and to promote the interests of dog- 
matic exclusiveness. Its leaders loudly claimed 
the right of gradually closing the pulpits of Paris 
to whoever would not adopt its petty and arbitrary 
confession of faith. The orthodox party argued 
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thus: ‘‘The Reformed Church of France is not 
open to all doctrines; it owes it to itself, as well 
as to the State which recognizes and pays’it, to 
prohibit doctrinal innovations which are manifestly 
at variance with the traditions and the dogmas 
which it has always professed. We regard it, 
therefore, as a matter of faithfulness to duty to 
oppose preaching which appears to us to be contrary 
either to the one or the other: if our powers do 
not permit us at once to expel from their pulpits 
ministers whose teaching appears to us to be 
dangerous, at least we will do nothing to increase 
their number, and, more than this, we will act in 
such a way as gradually to purify the ministerial 
body of ‘the ‘ false prophets’ whom the candour or 
the ignorance of our predecessors has suffered to 
be introduced into it. On this account it is that 
we will not nominate M. Athanase Coquerel the 
younger to be full pastor of the Church of Paris, 
and, on the contrary, if a good opportunity offers, 
we will get rid of him altogether.” 

To which the Liberals answered: ‘‘ You are 
arguing in the air. The Reformed Church of 
France had formerly a Confession of Faith, that of 
La Rochelle, a full and minute subscription to 
which was exacted of all its ministers. This 
Confession of Faith has so completely lost its 
authority, it represents so little the real belief of 
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French Protestants of to-day, that you yourselves 
neither would nor could sign it. If we are further 
removed from it than you, it is only a matter of 
more or less ; and when you arrogate to yourselves 
the right of fixing the limit, beyond which, accord- 
ing to you, we lose the right of calling ourselves 
members or pastors of this Church, you commit a 
crying injustice. No, the Protestant Church of 
France is what the Protestants who compose it 
are. If these Protestants have modified in many 
points the beliefs of their fathers, while remaining 
attached to their spirit, to their principles of 
opposition to Rome, and of faithfulness to Jesus 
Christ, it is quite natural that the preaching and 
doctrinal teaching in their Church should follow the 
same current of change as themselves. Do not 
forget that the Reformed Church of France is a 
democratic body. It is the people who directly or 
indirectly elect the ministers and consistories ; and 
if the people wish to have liberal ministers and 
liberal preaching, you have no right to deny them. 
If, in the same community, orthodox and liberal 
live side by side, your administrative duty is to 
take care that both parties have their religious 
wants satisfied, and to do your best to maintain 
union, concord, mutual support, until time and 
liberty have done their work in bringing about a 
peaceful reconciliation of existing antagonisms. 
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Have confidence in freedom. If any of us inclined 
to Roman Catholicism—if others, going to the 
extreme of negation, renounced Christianity and all 
positive religion they would voluntarily quit a 
Church with which thenceforward they could have ~ 
no sympathy; but still, even supposing that they 
cherished the Machiavellian design of preaching 
Catholicism or Atheism from the pulpits of our 
Reformed Church, our congregations, at once so 
anti-Catholic and so attached to the Gospel, would 
leave them to themselves, and soon make the con- 
tinuance of such a ministry impossible. In one 
word, liberty is always the best remedy for the 
abuses of liberty—a truth valid in the Church 
as well as in the State. And, in the last place, 
you are the Church’s servants, and not its masters.” 

But M. Guizot and his friends were deaf to argu- 
ments and remonstrances like these. M. Renan 
had published his Life of Jesus, which created so 
great a ‘sensation. Among the innumerable criti- 
cisms which this famous book called forth, was one 
in which Athanase Coquerel distributed praise and 
blame with impartial hand, defended against certain 
very bold assertions the position of evangelical faith, 
took a firm stand upon the ground of the religion of 
Christ, and at the same time upon that of Christian 
charity, and, while Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy 
exhausted the abusive vocabulary of the French 
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language in anathematizing both the book and the 
author, remained upon terms of the most perfect 
courtesy with him, and in conformity with their 
well-known private relations called him his ‘ dear 
and learned friend.”” This was too much for the 
reactionary nerves of the Consistory of Paris, led by 
M. Guizot (Adolphe Monod was dead), and it was 
resolved that Athanase Coquerel the younger should 
no longer minister to the Church of Paris. 

It was with a cry of grief and of anger that the 
majority of the Protestants of the capital received 
this intolerant decision. They waited with impa- 
tience for the moment at which the consistorial elec- 
tions, which take place every three years, should 
permit them to replace this bigoted Consistory by 
one better acquainted with the true interests and 
wants of the Church. But, as ill luck would have 
it, just about the same time was annexed to the city 
of Paris what is called the banlieue intra muros ; 
that is to say, certain great townships, long inde- 
pendent but inclosed within the circuit of the forti- 
fications, and which motives of administration and 
police caused to be united to the old city, which they 
touched at almost every point. The legal effect of 
this measure was to add to the former consistorial 
constituency of Paris a considerable number of 
Protestants who inhabited the annexed townships. 
For many reasons—among others, the social and 
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intellectual inferiority of a population chiefly con- 
sisting of the working classes — this addition _ 
redounded to the advantage of the orthodox party. 
The result was, that though at the election of the 
Consistory the liberals had the majority in Paris 
itself, the orthodox won by a few votes upon the 
total poll. In vain did the liberals demand of the 
Government a remedy for a state of things which 
issued in such intolerable results. The Imperial 
Administration, feeling the embarrassment of the 
situation, dragged on the negotiation, making the 
while fair promises which came to nothing. Then 
came the war, the fall of the Empire, the Republic. 
M. Thiers imagined that he was giving great plea- 
sure to the Protestants of France, of whom he 
knew very little, in granting, at the request of 
M. Guizot, that General Synod, the mode of election 
and organization of which were contrived beforehand 
to assure a majority to the orthodox party. The — 
Synod adopted a poor, miserable confession of faith, 
which the old Reformers would have stigmatized as 
Arminian and Socinian, but which was carefully 
devised with reference to the pretended heresies of 
the liberals. With this result M. Thiers was very 
little edified; but he fell from power, and the 
tendencies of Marshal MacMahon’s Government 
are not such as to inspire much hope in liberal — 
Protestants. 
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We have felt it necessary to give this sketch of 
the state of things in France, that our readers may, 
understand the struggles, the mortifications, the 
vexations, which our poor friend, the principal victim 
of the machinations of orthodoxy, had to endure in 
order to fight the good fight of a faith emancipated . 
from the tyranny of dogma. The liberal Protestants 
of Paris, finding in the regular pulpits hardly any 
satisfaction of their religious wants, opened two pro- 
_ visional places of worship, one in the Salle Lenoir, on 
the Boulevard of the same name, the other in the 
Salle St. André, near the Chausséed’Antin. There 
the indefatigable Athanase continued to preach, and 
to the last gathered around him a considerable and 
always eagerly attentive audience. He organized 
societies for the relief of the poor, catechetical 
classes, libraries, lectures. The long, narrow, 
gloomy, melancholy Salle St. André became, thanks 
to him, a centre of light which radiated far and 
wide through Paris. Occasionally he found oppor- 
tunity of speaking, as, for instance, in lectures at 
the great Circus of the Champs Elysées to a mixed 
and very numerous audience of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, on behalf of some idea or scheme of 
public usefulness. His name, together with that 
of M. Legouvé, formed the great attraction at these 
popular meetings. Sometimes he left Paris at the 
invitation of the liberal churches of the provinces, 
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and at Nismes, at Montpellier, at Tonneins, in the 
Cevennes, at Strasburg (where I heard him in the 
vast church of St. Pierre, afterwards destroyed by 
the Prussian shells), at Nancy, at Havre, at Niort 
—wherever, in a word, Protestants were numerous 
-and full of sympathy for liberal ideas, he gave a 
series of sermons. Under the stimulus of trial, 
his powers seemed to increase. His aged father 
had died of hard work and trouble, unable to obtain 
from the Consistory a liberal assistant, and being 
unwilling to receive one of a contrary theological 
tendency to his own. M. Martin Paschoud had 
been deprived by the same body; and although the 
Government refused to ratify the sentence, the con- 
stantly increasing infirmities of the venerable 
minister paralyzed his activity. Athanase Coquerel 
saw himself more and more isolated in his post of 
honour; but he was always upon the alert, always 
brave, always resolved to struggle to the last. In 
the interests of the liberal cause he made journeys 
to England and America, where he enjoyed the 
advantage of being able to speak in their own 
language to assemblies which welcomed him with — 
the most cordial and most generous sympathy—a 
sympathy which he received with an emotion shared — 
by all his friends at home. He was absent from 
Paris when the war of 1870 broke out. When he 
foresaw that the city which he loved so much was 
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about to be besieged and blockaded he hastened 
whither duty called him; he shut himself up within 
the walls of the capital, he assisted in the establish- 
ment of ambulances, he organized committees of 
relief, he delivered public addresses to sustain the 
spirit of courage and self-sacrifice. Nor did he 
escape unscathed from the field of honour, being 
slightly wounded by a fragment of a shell while 
assisting in the removal of a wounded man. 

At the same time his health, which had never 
been strong, was decidedly weakened by this exhaust- 
ing life, and still further injured by the unwhole- 
some diet of the last days of the siege. Presently 
symptoms of phlebitis, an ailment of the venous 
system which is rarely curable, began to manifest 
themselves. It was necessary for him to take a 
long holiday, and to seek under southern skies a 
renovation of strength which had been too largely 
drawn upon. At last, after having been the cause 
of much anxiety to his friends, he was able to en- 
courage them by better news. He came back to 
Paris, and once more ascended his pulpit at St. 
André, where he preached, sitting—for prolonged 
standing was forbidden to him—a magnificent ser- 
mon on the text, “‘ He that hath ears, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” He also 
delivered at the Circus of the Champs Elysées an 
eloquent address on behalf of the families of the 
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unfortunate Protestant aéronauts who had been the 
victims of their devotion to science. Possibly he 
presumed too much on his recovered strength. He 
thought that he could again repair it by taking a 
little rest before winter, and set off for Rheims, 
where one of his sisters is married. All at once the 
sad news burst upon us like a thunderbolt—Athanase 
Coquerel was dead. A four days’ attack of bronchitis 
had been enough to destroy his exhausted con- 
stitution. 

To his last breath he was the man of the Liberal 
cause. Thanks to the wind of Catholic reaction 
which blows in certain official regions of France, 
Protestants have here and there to complain of 
abuses of authority, and, among others, of the com- 
plaisance with which some officials lend themselves 
to the intolerance of the Catholic clergy in regard to 
matters of burial. According to the law of France, 
cemeteries are civil and communal property, of which 
the mayor of each commune has the regulation. In 
places where more than one form of religion is pro- 
fessed, he can assign a proportionate part of the 
cemetery to the use of each communion ; but if there 
is no such division, or if considerations of relation- 
ship or convenience require that a non-Catholic 
should be interred in the midst of Catholics, no one 
has a right to object to it. This, however, is more 
than the Catholic clergy can bear. In its view, the 
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consecrated part of the cemetery is Catholic territory, 
and any non-Catholic ought to be buried in the 
unconsecrated plot which is set apart for suicides, for 
criminals, for reprobates. The result is, that in 
some places, Protestant families have been obliged 
to appeal to higher authorities than the mayor of 
their commune, in order to obtain honourable burial 
for their deceased relatives. Athanase Coquerel 
was attacked by his last illness at Fismes (Fines 
Remorum), a little town at some distance from 
Rheims, where his brother-in-law possessed a 
country house. Feeling the approach of death, he 
communicated to his brother-in-law his fixed resolve 
to be interred at Fismes itself, where there are no 
Protestants, and where consequently the whole ceme- 
tery is allotted to the Catholics. He wished, as a 
last voluntary act, to make a public declaration of 
the equality before the law of French Protestants 
and French Catholics, well knowing that no one 
would venture to offer to him the insult of a dis- 
honoured burial, and that the notoriety of his death 
and his interment would furnish a precedent of 
which his fellow-believers elsewhere might avail 
themselves. It was on this account that he pre- 
ferred a quiet and obscure funeral at Fismes to the 
splendour with which the capital of France would 
have delighted to celebrate his obsequies. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger wrote as well as 
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he spoke. His fluent, clear, eloquent style, in which 
an element of weakness was redeemed by an incisive 
grace and an eminently Parisian impress, and which 
was always notable for distinction and good taste, 
exercised a ready charm over his hearers. _ Without 
being what may be called a scholar by profession, 
he had read much and largely profited by his read- 
ing; and the peculiar character of his intelligence, 
as quick as it was lucid, often enabled him to divine 
in a moment what others needed slowly to learn. 
In the last years of his life he gave a great deal of 
attention to the Comparative History of Religions. 
One of his troubles was, that the agitated life which 
he was compelled to lead prevented him from devot- 
ing himself to any elaborate or deeply scientific work. 
At the same time, he left a large number of writings, 
of which no doubt a complete edition will be pub- 
lished. We may mention, among others, ‘“ The 
History of the Apostles’ Creed,” 1868 ; ‘ Jean Calas 
and his Family,” 1869; ‘‘ On the Earliest Historical 
Transformations of Christianity,” 1869; ‘“‘ A Pro- 
fession of Christian Faith,’’ 1864. He was a great 
lover of the fine arts, and in painting an accom- 
plished connoisseur. His ‘‘ Essay on Rembrandt 
and Individualism in Art” was very remarkable. 
Above all, he leaves behind him a large number of 
very admirable sermons, some of which created a great 
sensation, such as ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” 1864; 
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** Science and Religion,” 1864; ‘‘ A Farewell Ser- 
mon,” 1864 ; ‘‘ The One Thing Needful,”’ 1869, &c.* 

From the earthly point of view, the fate of Atha- 
nase Coquerel the younger was a melancholy one. He 
loved children passionately, but his grief was to have 
none. His ardent desire, his legitimate ambition, 
was to obtain the position of titular minister of the 
Reformed Church of Paris, and orthodox narrowness 
prevented it. With a disposition eminently peace- 
ful, charitable and cordial, he saw himself con- 
demned to rude and painful conflicts which poisoned 
and abridged his life. His native country was the 
object of his warm and devoted affection, and he was 
compelled to see her mutilated and humbied ; and 
the forcible separation from France of Strasburg, a 
town in which he had completed his studies, and 
where he retained a large circle of friends, caused 
him the deepest grief. He wished to become a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies—a measure 
which appeared to him to be indispensably neces- 
sary, that he might lay before the representatives of 
the nation, with all the authority of his character 
and his eloquence, the too little regarded grievances 
of the Protestant minority, and especially of the 
liberal section of it. There seemed to be good 





* Both the catalogue of his works and the works them- 
selves may be procured from Sandoz and Fischbacher, 33, 
Rue de Seine, Paris. 
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reason for hoping that he would succeed at the next 
general election; but he had failed in 1871, when 
Paris, newly escaped from the horrors of the siege 
and of the Commune, elected, almost without know- 
ing what it was doing, representatives either of 
Radicalism or of Reaction, and left in a minority the 
moderate Republicans, to whom the patriotic con- 
victions of Athanase Coquerel caused him to attach 
himself. So far as signal successes went, therefore, 
he failed as completely as he well could. 

And nevertheless his life’ was great, beautiful, 
fruitful. It was a demonstration of spirit and of 
power. He lived by his faith in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in that serene, joyous, pure religion, which 
leaves all liberty to science, all sovereignty to con- 
science, and which insists upon the filial relation of 
man to God as the basis of a noble and active piety 
and the guarantee of our higher destinies. He was, 
in an especial way, the preacher of conscience. One 
day, during a stormy discussion, in the course of 
which he had visited with severe, and, in our opinion, 
well-deserved censure, the retrograde, unprotestant — 
and oppressive views of M. Guizot, an unscrupulous 
adherent of the latter—a man whom his friends set 
on far too high a pedestal—asked him, angrily and 
arrogantly, who was he that he should thus criticize 
so great a man, so eminent an historian, so illus- 
trious an author. ‘‘Who amI? A conscience.” 
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Such was the reply of Athanase. Coquerel—a reply 
with which all France echoed. From one end of 
the French Republic to the other, it is possible to 
count by thousands the souls which he has edified, 
consoled, rescued from indifference or unbelief. It 
is in great part owing to him that Protestantism has 
at last pierced the shell of superficial disdain within 
which it was the fashion in philosophical, literary, 
political circles to retire whenever it was brought 
upon the carpet, and that men who have completely 
emancipated themselves from Catholic belief, no 
longer say of it, “‘It is a little less absurd than 
Catholicism, but that is all.” Now, any one who 
looks through the daily and periodical press of France 
—that part of it, at least, which upholds the liberal 
cause—may see, if not signs of adhesion to Protes- 
tantism, yet tokens of respect and sympathy for it. 
Only let it be noted that this respect and this sym- 
pathy will always be refused to the dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, which is just as repulsive to our free-thinkers 
as the Roman Catholic creed. Liberal Protestant-. 
ism alone, represented as it was by the intelligence 
and the conscience of Athanase Coquerel the younger, 
has succeeded in overcoming their repugnance. In 
this direction he has sown seed which gives promise 
in the future of a rich and brilliant harvest. 

Rest now from thy labours and thy fatigues, good 
and kind friend, who to us hast been the source of 
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so much benefit, and who hast sacrificed thyself for 
thy own cause and ours! In thine obseure grave in 
the little town of Champagne, the earth will lie 
lightly upon thee. Thither will our hearts often 
repair to learn from thee the secret of unconquerable 
hope, of serene faith in the destiny which God pre- 
pares for us. May thy example breathe into us 
courage for like struggles to those in which thou 
hast borne thyself so valiantly! On earth, farewell! 
We shall meet again in the mysterious regions 
which revealed themselves to the intuition of thy 
pure soul, God’s workmen once more, in some new 
and noble task for the glory of His holy Name. 
One of those whom thou honouredst with thy friend- 
‘ship, whom thou aidedst with thy counsels, whom 
more than once thou defendedst against intolerance 
and calumny, wishes to lay upon thy grave his 
modest wreath, In memoriam tui; and it is his 
happiness to do it in presence of those who, though 
foreign in speech and land, belong to the common 
country of spiritual religion, where thy merits are 
worthily and reverently acknowledged. In England, 
in the United States, as in France, in Holland, in 
Switzerland, whoever loves liberty in religion, and 
religion in liberty, will bless the memory of Athanase 
Josué Coquerel, who died on the 24th July, 1875, 
in the 55th year of his age, a faithful servant of. 
Jesus Christ. 

: ALBERT REVILLE. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Tais translation of ‘La Conscience et la Foi” 
was commenced several years ago. The attempt 
received the sanction of the Author, who kindly 
promised to supply a new Preface specially addressed 
to the English reader; but his lamented death 
took place before the Translator had so far completed 
his work as to be justified in claiming fulfilment 
of the promise. 

The reader must bear in mind that the contents 
of this volume are not to be regarded as finished 
theological essays, or as sermons, but as week-day 
evening addresses delivered to a popular audience, 
which included many young people shortly about 
to be admitted to formal membership of the 
Reformed Church. 

These lectures bear upon them everywhere the 
marks of that vivacity, that swiftness and directness 
of personal appeal, which was so characteristic of 
M. Coquerel’s eloquence. To preserve these features 
in the main, yet with such modifications as are 
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rendered necessary by the change of venue from 
France to England, has been my distinct aim, and 
my principal difficulty, throughout this translation. 

The reader will be struck at the outset by the 
use which the Author makes of the broad signifi- 
cation which the word Conscience bears in French 
as compared with English usage. Thus, while 
M. Coquerel can speak of Conscience as’ meaning 
(1) Personal Consciousness, the Feeling of Self; 
(2) Moral Consciousness; and (3) Religious Con- 
sciousness, or (if we may follow Mr. Picton in 
borrowing the German Gottes-Bewusstsein) the God- 
consciousness ;—we, in ordinary speech, use the word 
Conscience to signify only the second of these, and 
feel a difficulty in extending it to the other two; 
while we seem to many to lay ourselves open to 
attack when we carry the word Consciousness further 
than the first, and, linking it, as we have just now 
done, with the epithets Moral and Religious, appear 
to claim the spheres to which these terms belong as 
falling within the domain of primary feeling and 
intuition. 

Is, then, the argument of M. Coquerel’s first 
lecture one which depends for all its cogency on 
a paronomasia, which loses its substance with the 
change of a word, and betrays itself as mere con- 
fusion of ideas when it crosses the Channel? For 
my own part, I believe that it is not; and therefore 
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IT am glad to be the means of spreading a testimony, 
uttered in simple language, to the connection of 
the three great facts of man’s inner experience, 
which together form the charter of his dignity, 
liberty, and moral progress, viz.:—his sense of will 
and freedom of choice; his perception of inherent 
differences of quality in motives; and his feeling 
that in choosing the higher he approaches, while in 
choosing the lower he departs from, an infinite 
Holiness, which is not an imaginary standard or 
an ideal self, but actually One who loveth righteous- 
ness and hateth iniquity. If Conscience (moral) 
be more than a result of heredity or association— 
nay, if it be merely such a result—it may surely 
be placed next to Personal Consciousness, as one 
of the fundamental facts of man’s nature as we 
know it. And though Religion, as another fact in 
human nature and history, has roots in the intel- 
lectual and emotional, as well as in the moral 
constituents of our being, yet it is as quickener, 
interpreter, prophet, of the moral sense that 
Religion reaches its highest function and its richest 
development. When it falls short of this fulfilment, 
it plays only a mutilated part. Suffered to dwell 
within the confines of intellect, it is limited to the 
barren recognition of the divine without us; or 
more indulgently treated by emotion, it becomes 
the fitful inspiration of weak sentiment or law- 
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less fanaticism ; but allied with Conscience, it enlists 
the powers of intellect and emotion on the side 
of purity and nobleness, and reveals the path of 
moral progress and daily duty as the sure road to 
the very presence-chamber of the Most High. In 
Dr. Martineau’s words, ‘‘ We believe that the funda- 
mental idea of Christendom may be described to 
be the ascent through Conscience into communion 
with God.” 

I beg here to offer my sincere thanks to M. 
Etienne Coquerel, Pasteur-Aumonier of Paris, for 
the valuable Supplement to this volume, promptly 
given in answer to my appeal for a short notice 
of the present state of the Liberal party in the 
Reformed Church of France, which might be some 
equivalent for the Preface which his brother did 
not live to write ; to Madlle. Madeleine Guyard, and 
to M. D. Charruaud, Pasteur-Président, for much 
kind assistance. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my 
sense of the additional value and interest imparted 
to this volume by Dr. Réville’s admirable memorial 
sketch, which the Editor of the Theological Review 
has kindly allowed to be prefixed to it. 

J. E. O. 


BRIDGWATER, 
February, 1878. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


—+—— 


On all hands there is a desire, increasingly mani- 
fested from day to day, of hearing the great questions 
of Christianity treated with a serious loyalty, and 
without that partisanship which marks official or 
sectarian affirmation on the one hand, and hostile 
negation or irreligious zeal on the other. 

Compelled to give up preaching in the Church 
of Paris, and unable, for two years past, to obtain 
from the civil authority leave to give public lectures 
on the history of the Church in the times of the 
Apostles, I have nevertheless often heard the silence 
to which I had been reduced made a matter of 
reproach to me; I have been accused of not making 
full use of the means of action which were still 
at my disposal. To prove myself undeserving of 
such blame is a matter of the deepest concern to 
me. It has been my custom for the last seven years 
to gather together once in the year my catechumens 
of various ages; and this winter I have increased 
the number of our public discussions, and have 
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on five occasions gathered, besides my former pupils, 
amounting to nearly six hundred in number, their 
families, and other persons who were desirous of 
joining them. Such was the audience before which, 
at intervals of a month, the following five lectures 
or discourses were delivered. At the risk of taking 
too rapid and superficial a survey of extensive 
questions, I thought I ought at least to indicate 
the liberal solution of the great religious problems 
of our time. 

The three first lectures have been repeated at 
Nimes before a numerous audience of men; but 
the imperious duties of my ministry prevented me 
from making a sufficiently long stay in that town 
to finish this series of Christian instructions within 
the bosom of a Church of which I was once a pastor, 
which will always be, for many reasons, profoundly 
dear to me, and in which the convictions, at once 
very liberal and very evangelical, enumerated in 
the following pages, have been received with a 
truly fraternal sympathy. 

The day of official fictions in religion is gone by ; 
the public refuses to be treated as a child—it demands 
proofs. If in the Reformed Church of Paris the 
attempt is made, in the name of a majority of nine 
votes, to confiscate the rights of the Christian con- 
science and stifle free inquiry, the old Protestant 
centres of the South, and especially Nimes, the most 
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important of them all, have firmly guarded and 
developed the heritage of religious liberty which 
the ‘‘ pastors of the desert” and the ‘‘ convicts of 
the faith” have transmitted to their descendants 
by the hands of such men as Rabaut Saint-Etienne 
and Samuel Vincent. 





CONSCIENCE AND FAITH. 








L. 


THE CONSCIENCE AND GOD. 


WE are living in an age in which nothing escapes 
discussion; in which the most serious questions 
are raised on all sides, and men bring to the 
examination of every subject an amount of precision, 
daring, and often, alas! of passionate violence, 
hitherto unknown. 

I see everywhere the struggle of two extreme 
opinions, both" alike excessively exaggerated, and 
equally dangerous. ‘‘ Believe nothing,” cries one 
party; “deny all religion, and God himself; deny 
all hope of another life, the soul and its immortality ; 
—nay, its very existence. Only by radical negation, 
by hatred of all authority, can you defend your- 
selves against the encroachments or the abuses of 
authority.’ Such is the language of modern Irre- 
ligion; far from stopping where Voltaire stopped, 
it despises him because he believed in God. It 
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degrades every moral ideal, purposely smothers the 
religious sensibilities, even in the education of 
children (and of this I could name instances) ; and 
we may note the result of the extinction of every 
element of self-denial and elevation of character, 
in unbridled laxity of conduct, the shameless 
pursuit of every species of indulgence, and 
the impudent parade of sensual passions. Our 
times seem to have adopted the scandalous motto 
of ‘No constraint’’ (le sans-géne); but this is 
not enough, and all that is beautiful, pure, noble, 
holy, poetic, is made the subject of positive ridicule. 
A taste for the ignoble, the ugly, and the vile, is prac- 
tised and cultivated, and every worthy aim is reso- 
lutely trampled under foot; so determined is the 
attempt, in a word, to reduce man to the level of 
the brute. I lately heard, in a public place, the noisy 
representatives of modern youth denying God with 
ostentation and uproar, and coarsely interrupting a 
lecture, in which the word ‘‘ conscience”’ had oceurred, 
by saying one to another ‘‘ Conscience? do you know 
what that is ? for my part, I never could tell!” 
Such insanity is fit cause for apprehension; one 
cannot but foresee what would be the effect upon 
society, our property, our families, our honour, if 
they were allowed to fall into the hands of these 
demoniacs without faith or law; and of this just 
misgiving some take undue advantage. In opposi- 
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tion to Irreligion, which I have just represented to 
_you as I have myself seen it, another enemy rears 
itself, whose pretensions are equally worthless. 
This is Absolutism. It cries unceasingly to society, 
**Ye are lost; there is no refuge for you save 
within my arms. Fall at my feet, surrender your- 
selves to me, and I will save you. See not, except 
with my eyes; believe all—or at least seem to 
believe all—that I teach you. Renounce thought, 
for it leads you astray; abjure science, for it 
shakes the foundations of certainty ; resign your 
will, for one only is needed, and that one mine, 
for the salvation of all; give up the hope of pro- 
_gress; nought is solid but what is old; raise no 
question as to your moral dignity, it is but pride; 
or your liberty, pride again; or your reason, pride 
still. The need is—in the words of a great genius, 
himself overcome—the need is, to stupefy your- 
selves ; become under my hands insensible, lifeless, 
as very corpses,—and I will save you.” 

** As for the taste of our age for the ignoble, I 
have wherewith to satisfy it, and, if you wish, I will 
gather from the dirtiest ditch worthy arguments 
against the enemies of order, and fight them with 
their own weapons; everything may be turned to 
account for the advantage of authority—even mud 
to throw in the enemy’s face; no matter whether one 
defile oneself or not in the service of so grand a cause.” 
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This is the tone, and this the method, of Abso- 
lutism. Hence the indignation of some honest 
souls, who, in disgust at such language, wishing to 
maintain their liberty, their dignity, their very 
honour, refusing to stupefy themselves, or become 
corpses, choosing rather to remain as God made 
them, throw themselves into the ranks of Infidelity ; 
while others, stricken with fear and horror at the 
onslaughts of the latter party upon God, upon the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, renounce all 
independence, and rush into the iron arms of Abso- 
lutism. 

Such is our time ; the two opponents provoke each 
other to further extremities; Irreligion begetting 
Absolutism, and Absolutism Irreligion. Thus are 
we situated. Is there somewhere to be found a 
port of safety, at equal distance from these two 
quicksands—some inviolable refuge—a sanctuary 
where one may find shelter from these two detestable 
competitors, and from which neither has power to 
drive us—some sure retreat within the reach of all, 
ignorant and learned, weak and strong, alike ? 

Yes, this refuge does exist, and it is open to 
every man’s choice. It is called the Conscience, 
my conscience and yours. You may boldly reply 
to that absolute authority, which would make you 
a corpse in order to save you—‘*‘ Get thee behind 
me! Ido not need your help in order to maintain 
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truth, religion, morality, social order; I reject you; 
my ‘conscience is enough for me.” And to that 
Trreligion which would mutilate your nature by 
robbing it of its most precious part, you may say 
with equal boldness, ‘‘ Get thee behind me! I have 
no need of you, in order to maintain my liberty 
of mind and heart, to assert my just rights, and 
defend myself against Obscurantism. I reject you; 
my conscience is enough for me.” 

Yes, Conscience is enough for us; this I affirm, 
and shall attempt to prove. God has given it to 
us; the experience of each and the history of all 
have developed it; and, finally, Jesus has put it in 
full possession of itself. Reduced to bondage in 
later times, it was emancipated by the Reformation ; 
and as often as the attempt is made to enslave it, 
strife and travail, the working of.the old leaven, go 
on within, till Conscience has regained its rights. 

In affirming that Conscience is a sufficient safe- 
guard in every case, I do not mean that she is 
infallible in my eyes, or that she carries within her 
every light; but that she is for each of us the final 
and sovereign judge, pronouncing sentence in the 
last resort; that it is her duty and her privilege 
to make use of every resource, and gain illumina- 
tion from every light—nature, science, experience, 
history, reason, religion; that, fortified with every 
appliance these can furnish, the Christian conscience 
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judges all. St. Paul emphatically declared this 
when he said, ‘‘ He that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man” (1 Cor. ii. 15). 

Let us to-day question the conscience concerning 
itself and God; we shall then proceed to question 
it upon the grand problems and most solemn objects 
of the Christian faith, viz., human life, Holy Serip- 
ture, Jesus Christ, the Church. 

To-day, then, it is of God and the conscience 
itself that I am about to speak; happy indeed if I 
show you that (in the words of Pascal*) ‘‘it is the 
agreement of yourself with yourself, and not with 
others, that ought to make you believe.” 

What is the Conscience ? 

It is indispensable that we should at starting 
settle the meaning of this grand word, which will be 
predominant thranghout our present study. Let 
us answer the melancholy question put by a con- 
temporary— What is the Conscience ? 

It is a constant fact, an internal force which each 
one of us brings with him into the world, one of the 
constituent elements of human nature, more or less 
developed in each man. We may analyze, and, so 
to speak, decompose it, by examining it under three 
different aspects successively. 

First, then, Conscience is the sentiment possessed 





* “ O’est le consentement de vous-méme ayec vous-méme, 
et non d’autrui, qui doit vous faire croire.” 
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by each of us, of his own proper personality. The 
feeling of self, the isolation of self from all besides, 
with the sure conviction of not being some thing but 
some one, a person, a will—this is the primary 
teaching of conscience, and that from which all 
its further teachings are derived. 

This is denied in the present day. A philosophy 
has spread from Germany into France, which, 
though many thousand years old, and anciently 
derived from India, has recently made numerous 
conquests among us; it is called Pantheism. 
According to this doctrine, all is one, all is God, 
God is all; individuality is an illusion. Each of 
us is but a wave that rises, sinks, and disappears in 
the ocean of universal life, a particle inseparable 
from the great whole. We are wrong in thinking 
ourselves to be some one, to have a will of our own; 
we are but the product of all that has preceded us, 
the sport of the circumstances that surround us. 

My whole soul rises in protest against this false 
and melancholy theory. And yet I can understand 
that it may well have been born on the burning sol 
of India. There the climate saps all human energy ; 
the dead weight of the air oppresses every living 
thing ; the sun pours his torrents of fire everywhere ; 
and every breath is loaded with the most enervating 
perfumes. Nature is exuberant; a rank vegetation 
springs up around every pool and stream, developes 
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with prodigious rapidity and luxuriance, perishes 
and is perpetually renewed ; swarming life every- 
where ; everywhere an innumerable multitude of 
animated beings creeps, runs, or flies. Oppressed 
by a perpetual languor, man cannot act, or think, or 
will, without effort; he feels himself, as it were, 
overwhelmed and crushed by nature, andI am driven 
to the supposition that humanity, rendered lethargic 
by climate and luxury, made repose its ideal, aban- 
doned its destinies to another, and confounded itself 
with the nature that encircles it with her powerful 
action.. I can imagine, too, that the lazy and volup- 
tuous sovereigns of India, glutted with delicacies, 
enervated by debauchery, would like to spread this 
sluggish doctrine among their degenerate slaves, and 
make them believe that conscience is an empty word, 
and that personality is nothing. The notion of 
man’s rights perishes with that of the individual. 
It is easier to maintain despotic rule over a million 
Pantheists absorbed in the contemplation of the great 
All, than over the conscience of a single man en- 
dowed with activity and self-respect. Turning from 
this Indian world, where the reality confounds itself 
with the dream, and waking with sleeping, place 
yourself in fancy under other skies, and see what men 
can do whose conscience is full of individuality and 
life. 

In the midst of the fogs and frosts of the north, a 
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handful of sailors, inured to toil and danger, made 
for themselves a country; the land on which they 
live is their own handiwork: foot by foot they won 
it from the sea by dyke and embankment. In the 
sixteenth century they were not free. Spain, then 
mistress of the largest part of the world, enriched 
with all the gold of America, relying on her armies, 
the bravest and most tried soldiery of the age, wished 
to force this sailor people to become Catholic. They 
resisted; men thought them mad; none supposed 
that a power was in existence capable of holding its 
own against the veteran armies of Spain. The 
sailors of Holland made the daring attempt, and 
they succeeded in it: as they had onee won their 
country from the sea, so did they win it again from 
Spain. They formed the most powerful commercial 
nation of the seventeenth century, the refuge of per- 
secuted genius, of all unappreciated thinkers, and of 
a multitude of our forefathers, the Protestants of 
France. And this is not all; with none of the advan- 
tages which made Greece and Italy the two queens 
of art—none, save liberty—they wished to be artists ; 
by sheer force of individuality and conscientiousness 
they produced a school of painters richer in origi- 
nality than any other, and by the simple opposition 
of thick shadows and a light sparingly introduced, 
but dazzling by contrast, the greatest of their masters 
created a new form of the beautiful, and a new aspect 
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of art. So marvellous is the expansive force of 
human individuality! Thus does the free conscience 
find unknown resources in itself! Would you have 
men who know how to act and think—men who live ? 
Emancipate their consciences. But as for dreamers, 
incapable of energy or responsibility, Pantheism will 
give you these; it is only good for making slaves ; 
dreaming is the only thing that can be done as well 
in fetters as in freedom. Conscience, on the con- 
trary, cannot do without liberty. She demands it ; 
if it be lost, she gains it again and again: she is, and 
insists on being, mistress in her own house. 

To the grave crime of enslaving souls, Pantheism 
joins another still more heinous. Not only does it 
weaken and relax the mainspring of individuality, 
but it diminishes the distance between good and 
evil; in fact, effaces it, by filling up the abyss that 
separates them. 

But next after the sense of personality, Conscience 
wakens in us the instinct of duty. Not only dol 
feel that I am myself, but I am responsible and free. 
God has endowed me with this dangerous preroga- 
tive ; He has conferred on me this perilous honour. 

You are free, my friends; you are all free; you 
can all do much—much for yourselves, .and against 
others. I know that Pantheism denies this; I know 
that according to its teaching each man is so far the 
product of influences from without, and so subjected 
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to the law of the past, that his own independence is 
reduced to little or nothing. Some pick out an illus- 
trious man of the past, or a great work, and would 
demonstrate to you that this man, or that book, is 
the effect of circumstances and not of will!—a base 
and wicked doctrine, according to which the nature 
of this world, and of all worlds, humanity included, 
is but an immense keyboard upon which the universe 
is playing to its own honour and glory a hymn without 
beginning and without end, which is the only aim of 
being, and in which each epoch is a harmony or a 
discord, each being but a note which sounds for a 
moment and is gone. 

And this I deny; the instrument can only give 
the sound, true or false, weak or brilliant, which the 
hand of the performer elicits from it—but I am free. 
I can and I will, I love or I hate, I revenge or I 
forgive. Good and evil are before me, not as equals, 
not as both divine, but as opposed, the one blessed, 
the other accursed. I am free, and when my con- 
science accuses me, condemns me, punishes me, the 
whole universe has no right and no power to absolve 
me. I am responsible, and when my conscience 
approves and encourages me, and orders me forward, 
no voice can silence it. Conscience is sovereign, 
she is the daughter of God, she alone in this world 
has divine and immediate rights. 

In yain will you reply to her that everything is 
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relative, that nothing is absolute, that example, 
education, surroundings, have the greatest power 
over us; she does not ignore this—nay, she is the 
first to declare it. She cries to me, ‘‘ Do what thou 
canst, and all that thou canst, for the good and the 
true: resist the corruptions of the position in which 
thou art placed; strive with all thy force against 
influences that would debase thee; surmount every 
obstacle to thy moral life, whether around thee or 
within ; govern the very blood that burns in thy 
veins; be a man—be free; disregard every theory 
that threatens thy liberty: glorious creation of the 
God of liberty, feel thyself accountable to thy Master, 
thy Father !”’ 

** Thy Father,” I repeat, and this word carries on 
my thought yet further; here is the third, the last, 
the most sublime teaching of Conscience. We 
called it first, the sense of Self, and next, the sense 
of Duty ; it is called, lastly, the Religious sentiment, 
the Consciousness of the relation of man with the 
Infinite. 

In the last century it was the fashion to accuse 
the priests of having invented Religion and God. 
Voltaire replied, ‘‘ If there were no God, we should 
be obliged to invent one.” This statement is too 
weak ; God exists, and the only proof I shall give of 
his existence is this, it is impossible for the human 
soul to do without Him ; if it does not know Him, 
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it immediately invents Him. I know that some 
few exceptions are found; there is no faculty, 
whether of soul or of body, which is not, in some 
unfortunate beings, whether through congenital 
deformity or accidental mutilation, deficient. But 
a society without God, a family without God, 
humanity without God, are as difficult to our imagi-- 
nation, and as absurd, as a state of society in which 
every member should be blind, or crippled, or lunatic. 
The priest who invented God is man. Every 
man is in fact a priest, and ought to be one; priest 
of the God within him, of the God of conscience, 
who reveals himself to me in the moment of my sin 
by a misery of shame, a penalty of suffering—who 
ceaselessly cries to me—‘*‘ Do the right, shun the 
wrong; by love, adoration, and self-devotion, raise 
yourself from stage to stage of endless progress.” 
Here I pause, and before proceeding to inquire of 
conscience all it knows of God, I will briefly state a 
fact—conscience is that which distinguishes the man 
from the brute. Man alone enjoys the triple privilege 
of knowing himself as distinct from all that is not 
self, of knowing good from evil, and of finding 
within him not only the law of duty, but an ideal, 
an aspiration towards the infinite, a thirst of God. 
What other creature, of which we have any know- 
_ ledge, is conscious of religion, feels itself bound to 
the infinite by the ties of desire, and hope, and 
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duty? Man alone finds God living and speaking in 
his conscience. Man alone can always cheer and 
comfort his soul amid the reverses and struggles of 
life, as did David the outlaw in his wanderings from 
cave to cave, by saying to the Infinite Being, to the 
Ruler of the Universe, ‘‘O God, thou art my 
God!” 

If, then, you should still be met by the humiliating 
inquiry which I have repeated, What is the con- 
science? your answer is this, It is that which 
makes man superior to all nature. Alas! thou art 
aman, a son of God, and knowest not thyself! Go 
deep into thyself, turn thy gaze within, and there 
thou wilt find the conscience and God. 

What is God? ‘‘ Everything,” is the answer of 
some: ‘‘Nothing,” is the clamorous response of 
others; and no two religious systems reply in the 
same terms. To all these I say, Allow me, before con- 
sulting you upon this, the most important of ques- 
tions, to refer the question to the inner voice, to my 
conscience, to God Himself speaking to his child, and 
revealing Himself directly to me, to you, to all who 
listen for Him. 

My conscience immediately replies, God is some 
one—a person. It is vain to tell me again and 
again that these expressions are merely human, and 
that such terms are too narrow and precise. Jam 
ready to admit that no human language is sufficiently 
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pure, elevated, and comprehensive to be justly applic- 
able to God; but I have a right, and I maintain it, 
to understand the words in which I am addressed, 
and the terms which are used with me. Vainly do 
you strive to represent my God as the stupendous 
total of an endless addition, the living sum of exist- 
ences, or the collective life of which all beings are 
partakers ; you do but heap up words, sonorous but 
empty, which amount only to a meaningless and 
useless cipher after all. If you cannot better express 
your meaning, retire again into silence. I know 
what I mean, and I affirm that personality is the 
highest, the most complete, the most perfect form of 
being which we can possibly conceive. I affirm that 
if God were not possessed of personality, He would 
not be God, for He would be less than I and less 
than you. Should an orthodox disciple of Hegel 
come to me and say, The Father is the absolute 
without knowledge of self; the Son is the absolute 
revealing itself, and the Holy Spirit is the absolute 
arrived at self-consciousness; I indignantly reply 
that the absolute without knowledge of self can be 
neither absolute nor God, and I, who have self-know- 
ledge, am more God than the Great All. Another 
seeks to involve me in this snare—God is not per- 
sonal; He is personality itself, abstract, unique, 
impersonal. How vain is such language, how equi- 
yocal and contradictory such a statement! There is 
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one concession which I am prepared to make. If 
the word ‘‘ person’ seem to you too human, say, if 
you prefer it, that God is a will, supreme, im- 
mutable, eternal, having full consciousness of itself 
and of its purpose—the unchanging, infallible Will, 
sovereign of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
God is perfect. He would not be God—Conscience 
goes on to say—if any perfection were wanting to 
Him, if any deficiency could be found in Him, if He 
did not realize every ideal. 

And more ; since He is perfect, He cannot be indif- 
ferent when the question lies between evil and good, 
false and true, noble and ignoble. Heis essentially, 
and in virtue of his sovereign nature, in favour of 
eternal truth, holiness, and love. He is on the side 
of all that is good, and against every evil thing. He 
is not indifferent to anything. Indifference is an 
impotence and an imperfection. 

And still this is not all. This partiality of the 
Almighty does not exist without effect: the God of 
the conscience is not like the God of the deists of 
former times, who, after having created the world, 
retired for ever into an eternal repose, from which 
we are not informed that He has for one moment 
emerged. Pantheism has rendered us at least this 
service (and for this it has my grateful acknowledg- 
ments), that it has put an end to that notion of God 
which saw in Him one of those Asiatic kings who 
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buried themselves in lazy grandeur within some 
impenetrable retreat. ‘‘My Father,” said Jesus, 
refuting the idea of the Jews as to the repose of 
the Creator after the sixth day, ‘‘ worketh hitherto ””— 
(Gk.: is working until now)—is working at the 
instant in which I speak (John vy. 17). The God of 
the conscience has never left Himself without a wit- 
ness ; He works and speaks, He wills, He blesses, He 
loves. We can find Him at any moment, and, as it 
were, touch Him with the hand.* He fills the uni- 
verse and our souls with His holy presence. He 
enriches all with His beauty; it is in His life that 
all things have their life and being; it is by His 
creative and ever-active will that everything exists. 
He has not only created all things in the past, He 
is creating every day, every hour, every moment, 
before our eyes. He reigns and acts in nature, in 
conscience, in history. He speaks to us, He enwraps 
us in His love, and the Psalmist spoke truly when 
he cried, in accents of sublime and glowing poesy, 
** Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, Thou art there; if I make my bed in the 
underworld, behold Thou art there. If I take the 





* Compare John Smith, Sel. Disc. I. 1. “ Intra te quaere 
Deum, seek for God within thine own soul; He is best 
discerned voepG érad7, as Plotinus phraseth it, by an intel- 
lectual touch of Him.”—Tr. 
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wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand uphold me. [If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me.”’ 

Seek not to flee from Him, O man! cast thyself 
into the arms of thy Father; His almighty help is 
offered thee, His Spirit shall work in thee, His power 
shall make thee great, His presence shall raise thee 
above thyself—above degrading examples and false 
moralities, and thine own difficulties and troubles. 
Thou art free, O man, because God would, for thy 
good, be freely sought and loved and voluntarily 
obeyed by thee. Thou art called to the honour of 
‘‘ walking with God,” as is said of some of the 
patriarchs, with that antique majesty of language 
which belongs to the early pages of Scripture. Thou 
art called to repeat, with the tender and manly piety 
of Jesus, ‘‘I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me.” 

Yes, fain would I say so: yes, I thirst for God, 
for sublime thoughts, for immortal hopes, for 
heavenly love. The world without God is chill, 
void, icy. Its conflicting interests, the ends we here 
pursue, the struggles in which men furiously engage, 
are wanting in greatness and nobility, and in the 
long run inspire me with a weariness, in which 
anguish is mingled with disgust. I have found God 
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in my conscience, I surrender myself to Him, I cling 
wholly to Him: and all ye,-whose hearts this vain 
and transient world does not suffice to fill—ye who 
have been wounded and misunderstood—ye who 
struggle in vain against forces that seem invincible, 
who are bowed down in spite of yourselves under 
the heavy hand of misfortune—lay up your treasure 
in God, seek in Him your refuge, your strength, 
your hope. It is vain to struggle against Him : once 
united to Him, man ean do and bear all things. 

Do I mean, when I desire to give myself up to 
God, that I will accept as true, or even as well- 
founded, all that this or that human authority may 
tell me of Him, or in His name? By no means, 
my friends ; and this is what I have in conclusion to 
show you. ‘Tiens toy a toy’’—Hold your. own 
course—cried an old French moralist long ago. If we 
have taken Conscience as our guide up to this point, 
it was not to abandon her here. She remains for 
us the supreme authority, the final judge. But, 
sovereign as she is, she does not regard herself as 
the sole source of enlightenment. Of Truth she is 
recipient from every quarter. She never asks Truth, 
«< Whence comest thou ? who sendeth thee ?”’ for she 
knows that every Truth is a daughter of God, and 
can come only from Him. 

She knows, moreover, that no religion is entirely 
and in every portion false, however enormous may 
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be the errors and abuses with which it has been 
identified, because the simple fact of seeking God— 
the religious instinct which is the foundation of 
every form of piety—has its place at once in the law 
of nature and the law of God. She is aware, too, 
that no religion is absolutely perfect, since only God 
could attain complete knowledge of God, and would 
be worthy to adore Him. But she knows that in 
the manifestations of the religious sentiment there 
is ever to be found a mixture of truths and illusions, 
and she obeys the command of the greatest of the 
Apostles, by ‘‘ proving all things, and holding fast” 
all that she recognizes as good, and striving to put 
away from her ‘‘ every kind of evil’? (1 Thess. v. 
21, 22). In this spirit she summons all religions 
to appear at her bar, and asks them what they know 
of God. 

Approach, religions of nature, ancient forms of 
Pagan Polytheism, in your thousand varieties. Do 
not repeat to me the frivolous and immoral fables of 
your poets; my conscience turns from them with 
disdain. But when she hears one among them, a 
Cleanthes, or an Aratus, declare that ‘‘ we are all the 
offspring of God,” she cries with joy, as did St. 
Paul on Mars’ Hill, ‘‘ Behold, certain of your own 
poets have spoken truly” (Acts xvii. 28). 

Approach, ye disciples of Moses, people of Jehovah. 
Tell me not that God commanded you to exterminate 
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your enemies, to massacre them, their prisoners, 
their wounded, their old men, their women, and their 
little children. My conscience indignantly refuses 
to believe it, and accuses you of a mistake which 
the barbarism of the times may explain, but cannot 
excuse—a mistake in which it is impossible for us 
now to acquiesce. But my conscience expands and 
brightens when Moses, surpassing in the knowledge 
of God every one who preceded him, and every one who 
followed him until Jesus, declares that God names 
Himself ‘‘ He who.is, ” or when I hear him giving to 
Israel, on two occasions, this sublime law,‘‘ Be ye holy, ° 
for Iam holy” (Ley. xi. 44; xix.2). My conscience 
is moved and uplifted when David and the Psalmists 
sing their hymns to the Hebrew lyre—so marvellous 
as they often are in their poetic aspiration, fulness 
and movement, their spirituality and their faith. 
Approach in your turn, sons of Islam. I do not 
ask you for the absurd dreams and sensual promises 
of your Koran, but I confess I sometimes regret 
that the voice of the muezzin—passing over Mahomet 
and his title of Prophet—does not often ring out over 
our Christian cities that fundamental truth which 
the majority of Christians of all churches forget: or 
ignore, ‘‘ There is no God but God.” 
_ Approach, evangelists and apostles of Jesus 
Christ ; make us to know the inestimable words of 
him whose enemies said, ‘‘ Never man spake like 
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this man;” those teachings, so simple and so 
popular that every one can profit by them, and yet 
still.so new, at the end of eighteen centuries, that a 
man cannot read them aloud inthe streets without 
risk of punishment. Only permit me, ye disciples 
of Jesus, to use against you, if I must, the rights 
which in his name you have acknowledged to be 
mine. And thou, greatest of all, noble and energetic 
Paul, who didst write to thy children in the faith, 
‘‘I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say” 
(1 Cor. x. 15); thou, who didst defend thyself with 
such generous indignation against the charge of pre- 
suming to tyrannize over the faith of thy disciples, 
suffer us to appeal from thee to our consciences when, 
wishing to annihilate the proud monopoly of the 
children of Abraham, who thought themselves alone 
elected and justified, thou seemest for a moment to 
attribute the salvation of some, and the destruction 
of the majority, to the good pleasure of God, without 
regard to acts, motives, amendment, or repentance. 
And thou, at last, O our Master, sublime, 
venerated, well-beloved, ‘‘ come, Lord Jesus ; ”’ come 
to show us God present in our own hearts, and His 
kingdom extending within us (Luke xvii. 21) ; come 
to make us hear anew that direct appeal to the 
sovereignty of conscience and moral experience—“ If 
any man will do the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
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speak of myself” (John vii. 17) ; come to reveal to 
us that ‘“ God is a Spirit,” and ‘that those who 
worship Him must worship Him ”—not in one spot 
rather than in another—but “‘ in spirit and in truth;” 
that He is thy God and our God, thy Father and 
our Father ; that this Father pardons all who return 
to Him, like the prodigal son of thy most: beautiful 
parable; that His mercy is unlimited by the restric- 
tions of a cruel and gloomy dogmatism. 

Thou alone, Lord, givest entire satisfaction to our 
conscience. Thou alone liftest up and regeneratest 
her, and puttest her in possession of herself. Thou 
alone attributest to her the nobility and the strength 
of which she stood in need. Thou alone openest 
before her a boundless career, in which she may run her 
course from progress to progress; and which con- 
sists in our becoming “ perfect, even as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ” (Matt. v. 48). 

This is a sublime thought—eternal progress, 
the eternal march of souls towards God ; progress, 
as the solution of the riddle of life, in meditating 
upon which I am shortly about to ask you to join 
me. I shall be happy if I have to-day succeeded in 
awakening in some consciences the sense of their 
rights and their duties,—if I have made them feel 
God present in themselves, and shown them in Jesus 
the way which leads us to God, “the truth and the 
life.” 
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IT. 
THE CONSCIENCE AND HUMAN LIFE. 


I wisn to live! I wish to experience in myself 
the mysterious but powerful expansion of life; I 
wish to feel myself living as fully, as energetically, 
as possible. Every living being naturally speaks 
thus, and thinks thus. To the young man of lofty 
soul and strict principle, this wish is the source of 
the most laudable efforts, and the noblest develop- 
ments. ‘To the libertine it is made to serve as the 
excuse—an ill-founded one at best—for all and even 
the most criminal follies. Even to the aged, the 
desire of living a little longer softens many infirmi- 
ties and privations. 

It is, consequently, usual for us to regard as our 
greatest enemy any one who presumes to cramp or 
restrain in us the spontaneous movement of life, 
and, so to speak, mutilate us; our benefactor, on 
the other hand, is he who renders our existence 
fuller, more varied, more active. 

Is this sentiment legitimate, my friends? En- 
tirely so, in so far as conscience justifies it. Every 
being has the right to become all that it can, to 
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develop itself according to its nature—on this sole 
condition, that conscience, strict, enlightened, faith- 
ful to herself, sanctions and approves it. It is 
to conscience, therefore, that I propose to address 
my questions to-day as to the secret of life—Why 
are we? what am I? whither am I going ? 

We have already in this place questioned the 
inner oracle concerning itself and God. We have 
seen everywhere around us two enemies contending, 
equally formidable—Irreligion and Absolutism, each 
of the two driving the other, by the fury of its opposi- 
tion, to irritation and self-exaggeration. At an equal 
distance from both, we have sought refuge from both 
in the individual conscience. By studying the teach- 
ings of this inner voice, we have found within our- 
selves, first, the sense of our own personality; next, 
the sense of responsibility, or duty; and, lastly, the 
need of knowing the divine Being to whom we feel 
ourselyes responsible. This Being is revealed to us 
by the very voice of conscience as personal; He is a 
Will ;—as perfect ; He is the Ideal realized and living; 
—as present and active, constantly pursuing in the 
universe the work of creation, and revealing Himself 
to every soul that seeks Him. 

Relying on these grand certainties, we have sum- 
moned all religions before the bar of conscience : not 
one, of even the most detestable, has been found 
destitute of all truth and all moral value, since the 
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very instinct which obliges man to seek God is a good 
in itself. But no religion, not even the best, has 
been recognized as perfect, since perfection belongs to 
God only. We have joyfully received all the good- 
ness and the truth which the different forms of 
religion have taught us; and when at last Jesus in 
his turn appears before us, we have heard him 
appeal to our own conscience and our human expe- 
rience, in the words—‘‘ If any man will do the will 
of God, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” 
He next revealed to us the love and forgiveness of 
God, and taught us to call Him our Father, and our 
conscience, convinced, purified, enlarged, and sancti- 
fied, has proclaimed him its Master and its Saviour. 

I am going to exhibit to you afresh this same 
Jesus, as unfolding to man his own destiny. A 
doctor of the law publicly demanded of him in a 
synagogue, what he should do to obtain eternal life. 
Jesus leads him to the confession that he knew 
already the answer to his question, addresses an 
appeal to his own conscience, and makes him repeat 
the summary of the law; and when the Scribe has 
answered that it is our duty to love God with all the 
powers of our soul, and our neighbour as ourselves, 
the Master replies, “‘ Thou hast answered well; do 
this, and thou shalt live’ (Luke x. 28). 

‘Thou shalt live!”” How grand are these words 
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in their brevity! no addition, no epithet, no distince- 
tion drawn between this life and the life to come! 
You could not add a word without weakening the 
idea. Life thus understood is life equally holy and 
happy, at once immediate and eternal. 

Disciples of Jesus, let us be faithful to his 
method; let us in our turn interrogate our con- 
sciences, and ask them on our own account for the 
answer to this great enigma of life, on the solution of 
which everything for us depends—the present, the 
future, eternity. 

For every being possessed of thought and will, 
life must have an aim. For every being that feels 
itself responsible, there is necessarily a work to do, a 
task to accomplish. Hence those who live without an 
aim are deeply to be pitied; a fatal ennui consumes 


-andpunishesthem. They areonlyhalfmen. A still 


more common thing is to live for self alone; under 
a thousand different disguises, egotism is the great 
motive of human action. It assumes every shape 
and every name, according to age, temperament, and 
circumstances; it most frequently takes the form 
either of pleasure, or of cupidity, or of ambition. , 
Sometimes it assumes a religious character, and then 
the great business of the egotist is his own salva- 
tion, to which he would sacrifice, without hesitation, 
that of the whole human race. I do not pause to lay 
before you a réfutation of egotism—to repeat that 
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man has no right to live to himself alone; that he 
does but practise a childish deception upon himself 
when he considers himself as the most important 
thing in the world, to which everything else should 
be referred ; that his life, if it have for its centre only 
so poor and mean a thing as self, will, asa just 
penalty, shrivel and dry up. This is true of that 
extended egotism which has family credit or advan- 
tage for its aim ; true also of that exclusive patriot- 
ism which Lamennais calls ‘‘ the egotism of peoples.” 
Human energies need a nobler aim, a wider scope, a 
higher principle. 

Is it possible, in spite of the infinite variety of 
situations, and innumerable differences in respect of 
education, age, and intelligence, to declare to each 
man what ought to be the aim of his life? Yes, my 
brethren, whoever you may be, I can declare it to 
you all at once, and to each severally, without risk of 
mistake. The answer is that of the scribe to Jesus : 
To love God with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourselves—this is our life. To love God, that is, 
to tend towards Him with all the forces of our being, 
_and draw nigh to Him without ceasing ; to love men, 
that is, to devote ourselves to our fellow-creatures ; 
in two words, our own improvement, and the good 
of others; in one word, progress—progress for others 
‘and for ourselves; this is the end, the law, the 
meaning of life. 
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To human life alone belongs this high dignity. 
The animal makes no progress worthy of the name. 
He develops, then he grows old and dies. Man also 
develops, he also grows old and dies; but his 
intellectual, moral, and religious development is 
scarcely so much as foreshadowed when that of the 
body is already finished. Our bodies are never of 
the same age as our minds. At twenty the man is 
made, but not the experienced jurisconsult, the 
accomplished physician, or the consummate states- 
man. You see men every day whose bodies are 
aging fast, while their intelligence, their knowledge, 
their experience and ability in worldly affairs, or in 
the practice of their art or profession, their moral 
worth and piety, are every day on the increase. 
Moreover, when the animal dies, the little that it 
knew perishes with it; but man bequeathes his 


_ thought to his children ; from the point at which one 


has arrived, others will set out, and the human race 
has been justly compared to a man who never dies, 
and is perpetually learning. Place side by side 
before you the first and the last instrument of any 
art; take, for example, the art of self-defence (and, 
alas! of attack), which was the first necessity of life in 
this world. Place side by side one of those scientific 
weapons, the appearance of which upon the battle- 
field has changed the face of Europe, and the first 
and almost shapeless stone hatchets which have 
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been found in the earliest known burial-places, and 
you must admit that the life of man, even on its 
material side, has no meaning but progress. The 
cases of food, lodging, clothing, means of transport 
and communication, would furnish the same proofs. 

But do you not see everywhere around you proofs 
that material progress is not sufficient? By itself it 
is even dangerous. Civilization itself is threatened 
by the excess of luxury and wealth ; the discovery 
and perfection of instruments of destruction, and 
the gigantic size and passive obedience of disciplined 
armies, may in the long run place in the hands 
of the unscrupulous the means of decimating the 
human race. 

The remedy for the serious ills that seem to be 
inseparable from material progress is moral pro- 
gress. Man has a greater and a better work than 
the perfection and utilization of matter. He must 
learn to perfect himself, to conquer himself; and 
here the idea of sin meets us. Whatis the meaning - 
of this word, so often limited and weakened by 
narrow interpretations? What is moral evil ? 

As moral good is progress, ‘so evil is the backward 
step. As the soul of man is bound to advance ‘and 
grow, she violates the law of her being, she moves 
in a direction the reverse of her destined moral 
course, when she does the evil thing which degrades 
and defiles her. 
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Say not that sin is a mere imperfection of our 
nature—that we do wrong because we are imperfect ; 
and do not confound the two ideas of perfectibility 

and sin. Sin consists precisely in getting worse in- 
_ stead of getting better; and between these two there 
is no middle term. The ascent is a slippery one ; if 
you are not mounting upward, you are sliding back. 

Sin is disobedience, revolt, treason against God. 
Moral progress, in order to be complete, needs the 
support of religious progress. God is the aim; he 
who does right draws near to God; he who does 
wrong refuses to approach Him, and estranges him- 
self from Him. 

Religion is the upward springing of the soul 
towards God, the bond between us and Him, the 
sum of the relations which should exist between 
the worshipper and the object of worship. Progress 
without God is progress without an aim. Every 

- motive, save Religion, aims too low. She alone lifts 
our thought, our heart, our healthy ambition, our 
lawful hopes, high enough. She alone restores to us 
that ideal of which we so soon lose sight amid the 
sad and poor realities of this world. And more, 
she alone stimulates a general, harmonious, simul- 
taneous development of our whole being. Our 
perfectibility, our longing for the Infinite, our thirst 
for progress, is, as it were, the common ground in 
which all the various faculties of the soul take root; 
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and when religion fertilizes the soil, all spring up and 
grow at once. Other stimulants of human nature 
only act upon this or that part of our soul; aspira- 
tion towards God—progress—stimulates every effort, _ 
doubles every energy. Our endeavour must be not 
to love God only in thought, or only with the will or 
the heart, but to lift ourselves towards Him with all 
the forces of our nature, intellectual, moral, and 
religious. 

There is no greater error than that of those who 
look upon Religion as a means of repression ready 
to the hand of Despotism, and would see in it the 
enemy of all progress. She is the soul of progress. 
She calls forth every motive power of progress, and 
peremptorily demands its action. She is the greatest 
expansive force that the world has seen. She com- 
mands us to become “ perfect, even as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” She obliges us to 
work for this end, knowing, indeed, that we shall not 
attain it, but never admitting that the impossibility 
of finishing the everlasting work furnishes a valid 
excuse for not beginning or not continuing it. 

Look at the great evolutions of history. As long 
as a national movement remains, I will not say 
exclusively literary or philosophical, but exclusively 
political, it interests or excites only a part of the 
nation. But the moment it touches religion, it sets 
everything in motion; no one escapes its action ; it 
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is no longer a matter of indifference to any, whatever 
their sex, age, or condition. 

I would by no means deny that religion, when 
misconceived, wrongly handled, turned against good- 
ness and truth, and in revolt against God Himself, 
has done more mischief in the world than anything 
else. Just as speech, science, the arts of writing 
and of printing, do an immense amount of harm or 
of good—just as in.the natural world fire, water, 
steam are the indispensable instruments of man, 
but when they escape from the sway of intelligence, 
burn, drown, or blow us to atoms, so does the force 
of religion, when misdirected, change into that 
hateful and execrable monster which we call Fana- 
ticism. But to proscribe religion on account of the 
abuses to which it has been or may be subject, is 
precisely as senseless as it would be to destroy all 
lines of railway because fearful accidents have hap- 
pened upon some, or steamships because some have 
had their boilers burst, to stop all navigation for fear 
of shipwrecks, or all movement for fear of falling. 

But such is the course adopted in these days by 
Irreligion. It admits that progress is the aim of life, 


but not that progress leads towards God. It denies 


God, or makes Him of no account, while holding to 

the prescriptions of morality. This is what is now 

taught as the ‘‘ independence of morality,’ and the 

name proves attractive to many minds. ‘‘ Indepen- 
D 
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dent morals” are to be established in place of all 
religions. Undoubtedly, morality is, and should be, 
independent ; but independent of what? Indepen- 
dent of official dogmas, of theological subtleties, of 
ecclesiastical systems and societies, of clerical bodies ? 
Certainly ; but even then moral independence is only 
another name for that sovereignty of conscience which 
I preach to you from the Gospel itself. In vain 
would St. Augustine and Calvin attempt to prove to 
me that man is radically corrupt. I find within 
myself, I see in those whom I revere, generous 
sentiments and noble impulses; and if the theolo- 
gians I have named can so far forget themselves as 
to call the virtues of the Pagans “‘ fair-seeming sins,” 
my conscience protests against this odious injustice, 
and declares itself independent of the Bishop of 
Hippo or the Genevan Reformer.* No Church, no 
Pope will ever persuade the conscience of mankind 
that it is permissible to steal an infant from its 
father and mother. God has given it to them, and 
conscience reproves all who would deprive them of it, 
even for the sake of its salvation. 

To attempt to maintain that morality is indepen- 
dent of God, is to state not only what is false, but 
what is absolutely meaningless. 

Morality independent of God is but an empty 





* Compare the XIIIth article of the Church of England. 
—Tr. 
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phrase, an impious self-deception; for the moral 
sense, the fact of conscience, is within us; and 
scientific morality is but the study and observation 
of this great and constantly recurring fact. Morality 
is independent of God just as the arrow is indepen- 
dent of the mark it strives to reach, as the road of 
the spot to which it leads, as the iron of the load- 
stone which attracts it. 

This fashion of rebelling against God, merely 
with a view of thwarting the priest and spoiling his 
game, is one of the littlenesses of the French mind. 
As if by denying God a man insured himself against 
being deceived by quacks, trance-speakers, and 
table-turners! As if the Buddhists, more numerous 
than all bodies of Christians put together, whose 
vague religion has not even one settled idea con- 
cerning God, had, for a long series of ages, been less 
practised upon and tyrannized over by priests and 
monks than any others! 

There is but one remedy poninbt the sacerdotal 
spirit ; it is to suppress—not God, who reveals Him- 
self immediately in our souls—not the priest, who 
would immediately reappear under some form or 
other, even in a system of Atheism—but the layman : 
it is the extension to all of that ‘‘ royal priesthood,” 
of which the Scripture speaks ; it is to make each 
man his own priest, his own pope, his own pastor. 
Only so does man reach that fulness of dignity, of 
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tenderness, of devotion, of which he is capable, and 
to which he should aspire. There are, no doubt, 
worthy men everywhere, and I have known them 
even among self-styled Atheists. I have seen them 
lead upright lives; and further, I have seen them 
meet death courageously. But I have seen what 
loss to them the absence of religion has entailed : 
how their hearts were the emptier, the drier, and 
the colder, for lack of God; how their life was nar- 
rowed, in spite of knowledge and success; how, in 
the most tender and intimate of all relations, an 
undefined but terrible want made itself persistently 
felt. 

The Stoics could never have known human nature 
on all its sides, its sorrows, its struggles, its noble 
sufferings, its hours of secret anguish. Do not 
interfere between the tottering infant and the father 
who holds out his hand to it, between the prodigal 
son, who returns humiliated and broken by contri- 
tion, and the paternal forgiveness which welcomes 
him and lifts him up. Leave to humanity its God: 
it has need of Him. He is consolation and hope, 
He is the forgiving Father who raises up and saves ; 
the day must come when He shall be “all in all.” 
And man is not himself, man is not all he ought to 
be, when he forgets that the law of his existence is 
Progress in the present life, and in the life to come, 
on earth, in heaven, even in hell—if there be a 
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hell—and this is a question which we must now 
consider. » 

Absolutism, no less than ITrreligion, refuses to 
accept the movement of human souls towards God 





as the’ answer to the riddle; progress displeases 
her ; besides, there exists, for Absolutism, a whole 
world of punishments and horrors, peopled by a vast 
multitude—indeed, the vast majority of men— 
deyoted to endless woe and fruitless remorse. 

Is this true? Do the downward steps which 
estrange the soul from God plunge it at a given 
moment into a bottomless pit, a flaming gulf? Is 
the instant of death this moment, for a half, or for 
the majority, of mankind? Is this fall irreparable ? 
Might each one of us at any moment, if the thin- 
spun thread of life were to break by accident, awake 
from the fleeting dream of this present existence to 
find himself in an infernal, unquenchable fire, where 
the hope of deliverance—nay, of a single moment’s 
relaxation of the exquisite torture—is forbidden,— 
is animpossibility ? Are those whom we have loved 
and lost, whose salvation is not guaranteed to us by 
any authority, burning in this horrible fire at this 
very moment? Have they been burning there ever 
since the moment of their last breath? Are they 
destined, irrevocably, hopelessly, to burn there hour 
after hour, age after age, eternity after eternity ? 

Do you believe this? My brethren, I venture to 
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affirm that you do not. It is in vain that all the 
orthodoxies, while they differ on so many other 
points, agree in this one, and imperiously command 
you to believe it. In vain does orthodoxy, Roman or 
Greek, Anglican, Lutheran, or Calvinistic, bid you 
believe it—believe it you do not. And why? Be- 
cause your conscience is opposed to it. Your con- 
science insists that an infinity of torment and horror 
is an excessive punishment, and consequently unjust 
and atrocious, even were it awarded to the greatest 
possible crimes; that while man’s liberty and his 
culpability have certain limits marked by education, 
by physical and moral heredity, by the influence of 
example, and by human weakness, it is monstrous 
that his punishment alone should be unlimited ; 
and that an eternity of damnation is a blasphemy 
against the justice of God no less than against his 
goodness. 

This internal revolt of the conscience against the 
most hideous of all dogmas I have found simply and 
subtly expressed in a private letter of one of the 
most brilliant and sensible minds of our country—a 
plous woman whose good sense, though sometimes 
led astray by a religion of authority, sometimes too 
rebelled against the yoke. Madame de Sevigné, 
with that simplicity and frankness which marks her 
correspondence with her daughter, writes to her 
thus in one passage: ‘‘ You will scarcely succeed in 
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getting us to take into our heads an eternity of punish- 
ments, save by command of the king or of holy 
Scripture ;’’ and she calls the hope of final reconcilia- 
tion Origen’s opinion and ours; that is to say, her 





own and that of her friend the Abbé de la Mousse.* 


The “ king’s command” in such a connection makes 
us smile at the present day. The Jansenist friends 
of the Marchioness de Sevigné long resisted the 
dogmatic system which Louis XIV. endeavoured to 
enforce, and the ruins of Port Royal will last as one 
of the glorious monuments of a free conscience in 
the history of our country. The conscience of our 
fathers was able to resist in another way, but not 
less heroically, the orders of the king, whether he 
were called Francis I. or Charles IX., Henry III. or 
Louis XIV. I thank God the time is past when 
one could say, even in irony, ‘‘I will believe in 
damnation if it please his majesty that I should 
believe it.” 

With respect to the ‘‘command of holy Serip- 
ture” the case is somewhat different. Many people 
still believe that the Bible was written to give not 
only lights and helps of infinite value in matters of 
faith, but commands to the conscience. I hope to 
point out their mistake in our third discourse. To- 
day, on this subject as on others, I restrict myself 
to claiming for the inner authority of conscience that 


* Lettres, Regnier’s Edition, Vol. II., p. 364. 
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supremacy which belongs to her. It is not possible 
that in the Bible God commands me to believe in 
damnation ; for in my conscience God forbids me to 
do so. . . 

There is but one resource for one who tries to 
believe this doctrine, which is, to forget to 
think about it. But try for a moment to realize it. 
See the innumerable multitude of men, with rare 
exceptions here and there in favour of the elect, 
going on side by side with us towards the flaming 
gulf! Every moment some one is falling into it 
before our eyes; among them:are our dearest friends, 
our brothers and sisters, our fathers and mothers, 
our children! Yet we can live, without being 
devoured by anguish, smitten with horror, over- 
whelmed with panic! Such an egotism must surely 
be more difficult to realize, certainly more heartless, 
than that of those who make no pretensions to faith or 
morals. But death, the most horrible you can con- 
ceive—the torments of a wretch expiring under the 
surgeon’s knife, the barbarously prolonged tortures 
inflicted by the Chinese executioner, the most 
hideous fates recounted in the martyrologies—would 
be less than nothing compared with one instant in 
the eternity of the damned—and yet you live; nay 
more, you suffer your thoughts to be lightly turned 
away from the contemplation of this incalculable 
misery. How can I characterize the heartless 
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cruelty of your indifference and levity? Only by 
saying that it faintly resembles that which your 
God manifests in the vengeance which he takes. 
Nay, you do not believe it. Be courageous enough 
to say so, and to avow that you are not orthodox, 
either according to Rome or according to Moscow, 
not orthodox according to Anglican symbols-or ac- 


cording to the teachings of the reformers ; ina word, 


not orthodox at all. Admitthat one can believe that 
very severe penalties await us in the life to. come, 
the just consequence of our faults, and the natural 
effect of our souls’ degradation in sin. I am con- 
strained to think so, and to believe that justice, 
imperfectly manifested here below, will have its turn! 
Admit that these penalties will be continued as long 
as we persist in evil; admit even that if man eter- 
nally wills the evil thing, in that very fact he wills 
eternally the consequences of the evil which punishes 
itself; admit, if you like, that a single passage of 
Scripture seems to teach in definite terms the 
eternity of punishment, but add, that even in that 
passage the whole issue depends upon the trans- 
lation of an adjective which signifies primarily for 
an age, as the substantive from which it is derived 
signifies an age.* State that. at no period have 
abstract words had in Eastern languages the rigour 





* See Note I, at end of the book. 
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and precision which they possess in the idioms of 
the West ; add further that a question of such im- 
mense moment cannot depend solely upon the force 
of a single word in a modern language, itself a 
translation more or less precise of a Greek word, 
which is, in its turn, but a part of a discourse 
spoken in a third language, the Aramaean, as all the 
discourses of Jesus were. But do more than this: 
reply to those who preach damnation, in the words of 
the Apostles John and Paul, whom the Sanhedrin 
and Caiaphas ordered to cease from the work of 
founding the Church—words which have been too 
often used inopportunely, too seldom used when 
they ought to have been—Non possumus, ‘‘ We 
cannot”’ (Acts iv. 20). I cannot obey; I cannot 
keep silence; I cannot but speak, I must protest 
. against frightful errors and hideous exaggerations 
which are outrages upon God and his justice, his 
holiness, and his pity. Nay, I will not be silent. 
‘* What are you doing?” they say to me. ‘* What 
imprudence! Here are multitudes who have per- 
haps imagined that they believed in a certain dogma, 
and you are showing them that they don’t believe it 
at all; who consider themselves to be orthodox, and 
you are teaching them that they have never been so. 
These are dogmas upon which nobody ever touched, 
and you are attacking them in no measured terms.” 
I fearlessly reply: No, the multitude is no longer 
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blind; but in their dealings with it, the orthodox 
of every school do a great wrong to religion, and 
affect the conscience with a harmful, fatal, profoundly 


- immoral taint by their fictions and their reticences. 


No, there is no eternal hell. No, punishment is not 
a fruitless torture in which God avenges Himself. 
His providence educes as results from the fatal 
consequences of evil, warning, means of moving, 
stimulus to progress; sooner or later, very soon, or 
very late, in eternity it may be, all souls shall be 
brought to acknowledge the fact. In the end, the 
supreme Reason shall be admitted to be right, the 
supreme Justice shall see its awards freely accepted, 
the supreme Love shall win every heart. 

The gate on which Dante read those horrible words, 
** Leave hope behind, O ye who enter here,” had no 
existence save in the mournful dreams of that sub- 
lime genius, fed on the bitter bread of exile, over- 
flowing with poetry and with hatred. St. Paul called 
God the God of hope. God is everywhere, and hope 
is everywhere with Him. When the damned (if I 
may recur to a too cruel image in order to refute it), 
when the damned—that is, those who are bearing the 
just penalty of their sins—lift their heads above the 
sea of fire to ask ‘‘ How long ?’’ no demon replies, 
“Eternity! Eternity!” but a pitying angel cries 
to them, ‘“‘ Now is the hour of recovery, of repent- 
ance, the day of salvation, the time of progress!” 
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Let me tell you the name of this angel, this mes- 
senger of God; it is the conscience. 

And if I am met by this objection—the terrible 
expression eternal punishment is used by Jesus him- 
self in one of his parables—if in spite of the un- 
certainty of a double translation, and of the term 
itself, you take your stand upon a single word, here 
is my reply: I am perfectly convinced that if Jesus 
were here in the midst of us, and we were to say to 
him with anguish, with veneration, gratitude, and 
love, Master, did you say this? he would reply with 
a sweet and sad smile, betraying surprise and grief 
at the exhibition of human littleness, O ye of little 
faith, have ye not yet understood that the letter 
killeth, while the Spirit giveth life? Then opening 
that book, two or three syllables of which men seek 
to set off against the whole spirit of his religion, he 
would point us to what the prophets of Israel repeated 
time after time: ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezek. 
xxxiii, 11), | 

« That he turn from his way and live!” what do - 
these words mean, if they do not mean recovery, 
salvation, eternal progress ? 

So from the facts of conscience, and from our 
nature as responsible beings, the grand truth breaks 
upon us of the wnity of human life—one, and con- 
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sistent with itself, faithful to its own law, its divine 
right, progress. Human life rolls on through time 
and eternity, through sorrows and joys, struggles 
and advances. I feel myself born to grow in good- 
ness and in truth, in all that is beautiful, holy and 
just, in devotion and love, in aspiration towards the 
infinite, in the eternal movement of the creature 
towards the Creator, the impulse of sonship which 
urges the children of God towards their Father. I 
do not know what manner of existence awaits me 
after death, what form of being will be mine, or 
what function or what rank I shall hold in the glori- 
ous band that moves forward to meet my God, but I 
already see myself, in the future as in the present, 
moving upward towards my Father, mounting the 
steps of the gleaming ladder that stretches across ages, 
worlds, and skies, called and attracted ever more and 
more powerfully by the fatherly goodness of God. 
Tn this view, there are not two lives, but only one. 
As the Gospel says, he that believeth hath everlast- 
ing life (John vi. 47).* This life is not put off until 
some mysterious day when the dead shall wake and 
time shall be no longer. Even here, before death, 





* For a further treatment of this thought, the reader may 
with advantage consult a valuable article by the Rev. John 
Owen, “Modern Materialism and its relation to Immorta- 
lity,” in the Theological Review, Vol. VI., October, 1869. 


_ See especially page 549.—Tr. 
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it has begun; we are in it; it is the wave which 
bears us up, the stream which carries us along in its 
current. 

Hence we see the emptiness of the charge brought 
by irreligion against piety, to the effect that it puts 
off the progress of humanity, neglects the practical 
duties and demands of the present, and lives on the 
outside of reality, indifferent to actual evils, idly 
waiting for a life to come. I admit the force of the 
reproach, if it be addressed to those convents where 
idleness finds delight in despising the world and 
promising itself a selfish paradise. But do not 
address this reproach to the Christian conscience. In 
her. view, man will be that which he shall make 
himself; life is an endless and reciprocal education ; 
in her view each of us spends his time in develop- 
ing himself and others with him either in good or 
in ill. To live and help others to live—live as men, 
as Christians, as immortal beings—is our duty. To 
put off our duty is to forego the future as well as the 
present. You cannot, you may not, be indifferent. 
God, the infinite goodness, is indifferent to nothing. 
The needs, the rights, the sufferings of our brethren 
are our business—the urgent business of to-day, 
not of to-morrow, of earth, not of heaven. Indiffer- 
ence to humanity, society, civilization, your country, 
liberty, is a crime. These are grand questions, and 
in them terrible problems are involved, which lay 
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their responsibility on all alike; and I cannot in 
regard to them hold a single individual exempt, 
rich or poor, man or woman. Yes, without robbing 
Woman of that severe modesty which is the charm 
and the dignity of her sex, without wishing to drag. 
her into the arena of political or social struggles, 
without taking from her the cares or the character so 
special, so divine, which belongs to the Mother, I 
maintain that she is able, and that she ought, to feel 
a profound pity for every suffering thing, to come to 
the succour of humanity, to love her country, to let 
her heart beat high for a noble cause, to devote her 
sons to it, if need be—a harder thing than to devote 
herself, by the elevation of her thought and of her 
love to keep her husband’s soul up to the height of 
every sacrifice. 

I feel a profound sorrow when I see, in our day of 
struggle, a man with a deep sense of duty linked for 
life to a frivolous woman ; charming, perhaps, and 
brilliant in society, but vulgar in heart and selfish in 
soul, incapable of comprehending a great thought, of 
rising to the height of an heroic occasion, and of 
burying herself with her husband in glorious priva- 
tion rather than urge him by levity or by self-interest 
to swerve one step from the line of rectitude. On 
the other hand, I hold that man happy, and stronger 
far than he could have been alone, who finds in his 
wife’s soul at least as much nobleness as in his own, 
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and who feels that he has doubled the strength of his 
conscience and his moral worth by joining so noble a 
spirit with his own. 

Men and women, old and young, put off nothing, 
remain indifferent to nothing. ‘There is a gigantic 
work to be done in the instruction and amelioration 
of that humanity of which you are part and parcel, 
in rendering it worthier, freer, happier. There are 
startling problems to be solved ; there are mountains 
of ignorance and prejudice to be swept away ; there 
are hateful influences to be overcome by the blessed 
influence of truth and duty; there are odious abuses 
to be crushed, urgent measures to be taken, thicken- 
ing sorrows and dangers to be averted. 

You desire to live, young people, and desire to 
live a full, strong life; and you who are old desire 
to live long. Live in others, live for others; take 
side with good causes, and give them part of your 
life ; live for God and for his children, and your life 
shall not be lost either to them or to you. 

And, in conelusion, I put the question to each one 
of you,—Is this what you are doing already? You 
are living: for whom and for what? Of what use — 
are you? Do you live for yourselves, your own 
interests, vanities, and passions ? or for your children 
only, for a small and narrow circle? Or are you 
living, like some energetic men whom I could name, 
like some holy women whom I honour, to be useful 
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_ wherever you can, beginning at home indeed, but 
3 only stopping at the limits of possibility? If so, 
then persevere, push still further your noble and 
‘Christian activity. But if the thought of self, your 
__ pleasure, your advantage, even of your own salva- 
< tion, has up to this time utterly absorbed you—then 
Tsay without hesitation—and your conscience even 
-__ now is telling you the same thing, as a very message 
from God—You have never lived: hasten, while 
there is yet time, to change: begin to live! 
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ITT. 
THE CONSCIENCE AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


One of the illustrious men of modern Germany, 
remarkable equally for the dignity of his political 
eareer, the nobility of his character, a knowledge as 
various as it was extensive, and a rare piety—a 
diplomatist who three times threw up the position of 
ambassador on receiving orders which his conscience 
did not approve, and who became the intimate friend 
of his sovereign without ceasing to be independent 
—a theologian, highly orthodox and pietistic in his 
youth, but whose faith, while growing deeper, became 
ever more and more liberal in proportion as his 
experience and his attainments took a wider scope— 
M. de Bunsen—constantly said during his last visit to 
France, and twice made the remark to me, with that 
gentle authority which grey hairs and high repute 
gave him, that the mission of theologians and 
preachers in my generation ought to be to rectify 
the false ideas which prevail in our country on the 
subject of the Bible, and the authority which may 
be claimed for it. I would endeavour to-day in some 
measure to discharge the duty bequeathed to our age 
by that noble old man shortly before his death—that 
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death so Christian aud so beautiful, which made so 
profound an impression upon those who witnessed it, 
or have been privileged to read the touching accounts 
of it.* 

What, in fact, do people in France think of the 
Bible? In this matter Irreligion is just where 
Voltaire left it. Increased knowledge of the lands, 
the customs, and the languages of the East, and 
especially the fruitful discovery of the remains of 
Nineyeh, have furnished numerous explanations and 
unexpected confirmations of many of the obscurest 
passages of the Old Testament; this goes for 
nothing ; Irreligion is no less persistent than it ever 
was in its ignorant scorn. Like Voltaire, she sees 
nothing in Scripture but a mass of absurd fables 
invented by priests. You know with what avidity he 
fastened now upon the recitals of immoral acts, at 
which the author of so many impure writings had 
least of all the right to profess himself scandalized ; 
now upon pages of cruelty at which he was sincerely 
indignant, for he was humane; that is the purest 
ray of his glory, and we Protestants ought always to 
render this homage of gratitude to the indefatigable 
defender of the Calas and the Sirvens.t But when 


* See “A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, &c.,’’ London, 1868 
+ See Coquerel’s own work “ Jean Calas et sa Famille ;” 
“Voltaire,” by John Morley, pp. 217, 339; Article “The 
Story of Jean Calas,” by the Rev. C. Kegan Paul, in the 
Theological Review, July, 1870.—Tr. 
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he attacked Scripture he betrayed as much levity and 
ignorance as passion. 

Turning now to Absolutism, we find that its 
manner of speaking of Scripture is strangely self- 
contradictory. On one side it teaches boldly that 
the sole author of the Bible is the Holy Spirit, which 
dictated it word by word to the sacred writers ; and, 
on the other hand, it maintains that this divinely 
dictated work cannot dispense with the concurrence 
of a human authority which sums up or explains it. 
Of these two assertions neither the one nor the other 
is true. 

It is a wholly false view which would represent 
the Bible as being for Protestants an authority of 
the same kind as the authority of the Church is for 
Catholics. It is not true that the Bible is, as some 
one has called it, a paper-Pope, decreeing dogmas 
and formulating the articles of a code or of a creed. 
The Bible is neither a code nor a creed in which 
doctrines necessary to be believed are registered, 
formulated, and numbered. ‘The Catholics have just 
cause against us on this point, when they say in the 
words of Joseph de Maistre, ‘‘ There is not a single 
line in these writings which declares or betrays by 
the remotest hint an intention of making of them 
a code or a dogmatic declaration of all the articles 
of faith.” Whence Catholicism concludes that the 
Church ought to impose upon all that which the 
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Bible imposes on none: while, in our view, this is 
neither desirable nor legitimate, and no one has the 
right to attempt it. 

Scripture, rightly considered, is found to furnish 
elements of the greatest value, gleams of sublime 
illumination and spiritual helpfulness ; but there is 
need that some one should step in to extract these 
elements, arrange them, and tell us what is their 
sum and substance. And whois to dothis? The 
Catholic replies, the Church and her clergy. The 
Protestant says, Conscience. Some have thought to 
divide and confound us with the famous line— 


“Tout protestant est Pape une Bible 4 la main.” 


** With but a Bible in his hand, each Protestant is 
Pope.” Yet nothing is truer, if only we add, Pope 
only for himself, and for himself alone. He is his own 
Pope—with a Bible in his hand, because he would 
be foolish to attempt to solve the highest questions 
without recurring to the purest and most copious” 
sources of religious knowledge; and he is such by 
the authority which the Bible itself recognizes in 
him and confers upon him, as I shall hope to show 
before I conclude. He is such because he is obliged 
to be such. 

Surround yourselves by all means, nay, I beg of 
you, with all useful helps and means of instruction ; 
but when the Bible is open before you, that which 
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should determine your decision in matters of faith is 
not the page or the line which you read at random, 
not the first word which may have caught your eye, 
not the letter, but your conscience, enlightened by 
Scripture in its entirety—the Christian conscience 
penetrated by the spirit of Christianity; for ‘the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” (2 Cor. 
iii. 6). 

I wish to examine with you the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as they are, the decep- 
tive and fatal use which Absolutism makes of them, 
and the enlightened, reverent, conscientious, Christian 
use which it behoves us to make of this book of 
books, the most precious gift which Providence has 
granted to the world, next to the person of Jesus 
Christ; this book which is, and which will ever 
remain, the most sacred bequest which our Pro- 
testant families have inherited from their ancestors, 
the most valuable they can leave to their chil- 
dren. 

For this difficult investigation, I invite your impar- 
tial and sustained attention. In the treatment of so 
difficult a subject, I shall be unable to avoid discus- 
sions which, though necessary, may prove dry; I 
shall perhaps be obliged to detain you longer than is 
either usual or desirable. Perhaps, too, I shall be un- 
fortunate enough to cause some painful astonishment 
or shock to some among you. I should regret this 
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were it not that this very surprise or shock may 
prove to those who experience it the starting point 
- of a truer and more helpful faith in Scripture. 

But there might be for me a sadder misfortune 
than that of giving offence to certain minds, namely, 
that of deceiving them in withholding from them the 
truth. Truth is not mine, that I might, if I chose, 
keep silence concerning it in this pulpit which is 
dedicated to its service. Never fear the truth, my 
brethren ; she is holy and beautiful, she comes from 
God. I dare speak the truth ; dare to listen to it. 
I shall say nothing to you which is not known to the 
most pious and learned theologians ; but truth is not 
made for the learned only, but for all. Whosoever 
thou art, intelligent creature of the God of Truth, 
dare to know! Jesus often said, ‘‘ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” 

In every investigation, the man who sincerely 
wishes to discover truth ought to take as his starting 
point not preconceived opinions, whatsoever they 
may be, but facts, bare facts, stated with as much 
precision as possible. This principle once admitted 
—What is the Bible ? 

Before the Christian era, one single race adored 
God, One and Holy. Asa necessary consequence of 
this fact, this race had faith in a providentially- 
guided future, believed that a high destiny was in 
‘store for it, and that all the nations of the earth 
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should some day see in it the object of extraordinary 
blessings. This people had within it, apart from 
its priesthood, a long succession of men of distin- 
guished character and courage, full of God, full of 
the holy destinies of their country, reminding the 
nation of its lofty mission, reproving with indomit- 
able boldness the present in the name of the future, 
the people, its kings and its priests, inthe name of 
God. Known under the name of Prophets, that is 
to say preachers, many of them were also poets, 
and entitled by the sublimity of their thought, the ~ 
majestic movement of their verse, the abundance and 
brilliance of their imagery, to rank. among poets of 
the highest order. Organized by Moses, this people 
and its worship received so powerful an impression 
from early legislation, were penetrated by a spirit so 
tenacious of life, that thousands of years, thousands 
of disasters and exiles without end, dispersion through- 
out the whole world, the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining its worship and its law, the appearance 
within its own bosom of an infinitely superior religion, 
have been unable to annihilate it. After its first 
exile on Pagan soil, Ezra reconstituted the nation, 
collected its national literature, which was, for the 
most part, saturated with religion; he caused these 
books to be read to assembled Israel; and from that 
time the worship of the synagogue and the ministry 
of doctors of the law organized themselves in Judea 
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around these rediscovered bcoks, which now had 


their accredited interpreters, their public readers, and 
their weekly exposition.* 

When the kings of Syria, and later on, Rome, 
oppressed the Jews, these books were the consolation 
and hope of the conquered, the refuge of that intense 
national pride which had been so cruelly hurt, the 
support of a worldly ambition and an ardent desire 
of independence and revenge, as well as the daily 
food of faith and piety. 

An immensely laborious and infinitely minute 
study of the sacred writings began, and was continued 
through centuries; while veneration for the letter 
was carried to the extent of idolatry, a good deal of 
liberty was taken with the sense. In the endeavour 
to find perpetually and everywhere promises of resto- 
ration, conquest, and vengeance, each word had some 
prophetic significance attributed to it; each fact fur- 
nished material formany-an allegory; each personage 
became a type of the future; lastly, every word, 
every letter received a mystical or conventional 
value, and a complicated science, the Kabbala, was 
built up entirely upon the sacred text. Letters had 
their stated equivalents in figures, figures could have 
letters substituted for them. One device substituted 
the last letter of the alphabet for the first, the letter 


* See Knappert’s “ Religion of Israel,” tr. R. A. Arm- 
strong. 1877. Chapters XVII. and XXI—Tr. 
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just before the last for the second, and so on; and it 
is in accordance with this method that Jeremiah 
twice writes, instead of the name of Babylon, Babel, 
the mysterious word Sheshach (Jer. xxv. 26; li. 41). 
The words and the letters in each sacred book were 
counted. In the Hebrew Bibles an inscription at the 
end of each book stated the number of words and of 
letters contained in it, and further indicated the very 
word, nay, the very letter, which occupied the exact 
middle of the book. This kind of labour was carried 
through the whole Bible. Six centuries after Christ 
these studies, called by the name of massora, or tradi- 
tion, were still pursued; yet some of these labours 
had been already going on for a long time when 
Jesus appeared. 

In introducing into the Jewish religion, or rather 
in developing, the principle of the love of God and 
of forgiveness, which had been sparingly indicated 
there, Jesus made of it a new religion. Chris- 
tianity was a sublime unfolding of Judaism by all 
the powers of love, of forgiveness, of the divine 
spirit; that which had been but a bud still closed, 
without colour, without scent, became, under the 
breath of Jesus, the full open flower, gleaming with 
the loveliest colours, filling the air with sweet and 
refreshing perfume. 

Jesus obliterated all the limitations of nationality 
and race, all the disabilities of women and of slaves ; 
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at his word the material rite, universal and ancient 
as the world, of bloody sacrifices, the reign of the 
law and of the letter, ceased. Jesus did not abolish 
the letter and the law ; he did not make a clean sweep 
of the past, in the rash and inconsiderate style of 
certain innovators. He transformed the letter and 
the law by spiritualizing them ; he said that he was 
not come to destroy but to fulfil them—to give them 
fulness of power and sanctity. He declared war 
from the very first, from the Galilean mount, 
against formalism and the Pharisaic spirit, boldly 


a . setting his own teaching in opposition to that of the 





Jewish Bible: “‘ You have heard that it was said to 
your fathers, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate. 
thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ” (Matt. v. 43,44). At the same time 
he predicted the persecutions which his liberalizing 
thought was destined to provoke; three years after, 
the letter and the law, the priests and the doctors, 
united against him and punished him by crucifixion. 

After his death, the Church at first remained 
emancipated. St. Paul speaks for her when he 
‘says, ‘‘ We serve God according to the spirit, which 
is new, not according to the letter, which is old” 
(Rom. vii. 6.)—an admirable statement, for it is 
natural that the letter should grow old, while it is 
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natural that the spirit should show itself ever new. 
Before St. Paul, Stephen, the first martyr, speaking 
before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin against the letter 
and the law, full of faith and power, full of wisdom 
and the spirit from on high, launched against the 
hardness and narrowness of the Jews a crushing 
harangue, broken off and brought to a stop by his 
martyrdom. While uttering this marvellous dis- 
course, he was full of the Holy Ghost; but in re- 
minding the Jews of the grand features of their 
history, he is mistaken in many points, in dates and 
details, and his discourse comes down to us full of 
faults in history which no one took pains to rectify— 
so little was the Church of the first centuries con- 
cerned about the letter, so entirely is the Holy Spirit, 
even in the sublimest moments of triumph and 
ecstasy, stranger to the literal exactness of a dicta- 
tion exercise. 

We must recognize the fact that the power which 
founded the Church and vanquished the pagan 
world, was not the written Gospel, not the Christians’ 
book, which did not yet exist, but the living Gospel, 
the word of believers, their examples, their love, 
their martyrs. A father of the Church, Irenaeus, 
was right when he said, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, without 
ink and without paper, had written and sealed in the 
heart of believers the assurance of salvation.” * All 


* Ady. Haer. III. iv. 2.—T7r. 
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Christian ideas were freely circulating in the Church 
before a single book of the New Testament was 
written. Little by little, by degrees, these books 
came forth, singly and separately. First the Apo- 
calypse, full of consolations and hopes, and this - 
book, so little read and understood since, was itself 
all the New Testament known to many Christians. 
Then the Epistles of St. Paul became known, not 
all together, but one in one part and another in 
another. Then, separately too, the three first gos- 
pels, and, later, that of St. John. These books were 
rare, did not come into the possession of the 
ordinary believer, and were not collected until a 
late date. No one knows by whom they were 
collected; nor at what time, nor in what place. 
No one knows even what principles or what rules 
determined or influenced the formation of this 
collection. It is hard to say why the Epistle of 
Barnabas, who is called an Apostle even in the New 
Testament, and to whom St. Paul stood at first only 
in the relation of a fellow-worker, is excluded from 
it ; it is still harder to approve the admission into 
it of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, in which an 
author, unknown and of later date, under the 
Apostle’s name, opposes a well-known sect which 
had no existence in the Apostle’s lifetime. Even 
when the New Testament did exist, it was but 
seldom cited; the ultimate authority was found 
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not in it, but in Jesus, whose memory was still 
a living and a present reality, and whose spirit 
had above everything sole authority in the 
Church. Unhappily, the sap of the first days ceased 
to flow into the trunk and branches of the great 
tree planted by Jesus; the Christian spirit grew 
weak, the spiritual life grew lax. The genius of 
Judaism and the genius of Rome, both persist- 
ently attached to the letter and legalism, proved too 
strong for the uncompromising spiritualism of St. 
Paul. By their alliance they formed Catholicism, 
which found its inspiration in St. Peter with his 
timidity and his weakness, with which St. Paul so 
pointedly reproached him at Antioch: ‘‘I withstood 


him to his face,” he cries to the Galatians, ‘‘ be- — 


cause he was to be blamed” (Gal. ii. 11). 

Little by little, the Church and the clergy eclipsed 
at once the memory of Jesus, and the spirit, and 
even the letter, of Scripture; and these it was, not 
the New Testament, which conquered the Northern 
barbarians when they invaded the Roman empire. 
The sacred books were more and more forgotten. 

It was the Reformation which brought them to 
light again; and at first it was the spirit, and not 
the letter, whose reign was thus restored. The 
fundamental dogma of the reformers, justification 
by faith, signified that man is made just, regenerated, 
sanctified, not by anything outside of him—authority, 
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church, form, rite, law, letter—but by faith, which is 
in fact the religious sense, the Christian conscience 
arrived at the highest degree of vitality and power. 
Luther did not hesitate to write, ‘It is not enough 
to say, Luther or Peter or Paul teach so and so, 
but a man must feel in his conscience in an irre- 
sistible manner that it is there in reality the word of 
God, even should the whole universe dispute it.’ 
He did not shrink from appealing boldly from the 
Scripture to Christ: he called Jesus Christ ‘the 
Lord and master of Scripture.”” Calvin also affirmed 
that ‘“‘the Scripture has a means of making itself 
known, just as white and black, sweet and bitter 
things have of causing you to note their colours or 
tastes; namely, by a feeling equally distinct and 
unmistakable.” 

But soon the fervour and the liberty of the first 
days declined. Calvin, and Luther himself, both of 
whom had taken strange liberties with regard to 
Scripture, thought they ought to throw out a break- 
water against the flood which had been let loose, set 
over against Catholic authority another authority of 
the same kind, and separate themselves sharply from 
some who seemed to be pushing reformation too far, 
and from libertines like the anabaptists, who shocked 
the world by their immorality. Failing to under- 
stand that the Christian spirit was the best defence, 
men‘ took refuge in the letter. Little by little the 
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Protestants outdid the Catholics in senseless adora- 
tion of the letter, and lavished upon Scripture, inter- 
preted as literally as possible, every expression of 
obedience, servility and homage. In spite of the 
variety among the sacred writers in life, character, 
education, and style, a famous theologian (Calow) 
dared to maintain that their mouth and hands were 
all that they contributed to the divine revelations. 
A high dignitary of the Lutheran Church* went still 
further, and published a treatise entitled, “Is the 
Holy Scripture God Himself or a creature ?” 

Thus the Bible was made a veritable idol, a fetish. 
People even supposed that they could oblige God to 
give an answer to questions of every sort by opening 
the Bible at random ; the first verse pointed out by 
the biade of a knife inserted between the leaves of 
the volume was regarded as the reply of the oracle. 
Gross and disgraceful superstition! What a real, if 
unintentional, degradation of the sacred books! how 
unworthy a declension from the religion of Jesus, 
who said with such high authority, ‘‘The words 
which I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life” (John vi. 68). 

I gladly admit that this thick darkness has de- 





* Georg Nitzsche, superintendent, at the beginning of 
the last century. [Born 1663, died 1729; Pastor Primarius 
in Gotha. The work alluded to was entitled, “ Frage, ob 
die Heilige Schrifft Gott-selbst,” and was followed by a 
Vindication (“‘ Rettung dieser Frage”)—T'r.] 
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parted, but I affirm that some trace of it still remains 


in men’s minds and in the way in which they regard 


and treat the Bible even in our day. Todemonstrate 
this is only too easy. 

The intelligent use of a thing is never disrespectful ; 
a wrong use or abuse is always so. 

That false and irrational idea that each sentence 
in the Bible is an oracle was to some extent 
grounded upon the divisions which the authors of the 
Massora had made in it, and upon the diyision into 
chapters and verses made by later editors. Ignorant 
people still suppose that the Holy Spirit cut it into 
lengths in this fashion, in the process of dictating 
it. The truth is, of course, that in all the ancient 
manuscripts there is no distinction of chapters, or 
verses, or sentences, or words: all the letters touch. 
Some Dominican monks, presided over by a cardinal, 
Hugues de Saint-Cher, in the thirteenth century, 
divided each book into chapters. A Protestant 
printer, of Paris, in the sixteenth century, Robert 
Estienne, subdivided each chapterinto verses. Neither 
the cardinal nor the Huguenot did his work perfectly, 
but they facilitated reference and citation. What 
abuse has been made of this! Nothing is so common 
as to hear two disputants hurling at each other 
verses of the Bible in astounding profusion, without 
taking the trouble first to acquaint themselves with 
what precedes and what follows each of the texts. 

EF 
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A pastor, whom I could name, who died about five- 
and-twenty years ago, once preached on this text from 
the book of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ What is the cause that 
the former days were better than these?” At the 
foot of the pulpit-stairs some one showed him the 
whole passage as it stands in the sacred book, and 
there he read with some confusion, ‘‘ Say not thou, 
What is the cause that the former days were better 
than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely con- 
cerning this” (Eccl. vii. 10). 

I have often had occasion to notice a statue of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, at the foot of which 
you may read in letters of gold, Jte ad Josephum— 
Go unto Joseph; and these words are taken from 
the Bible. ‘‘ What” you say, ‘‘ does Scripture en- 
force the invocation of saints, and bid us direct our 
prayers to St. Joseph?” Do not be alarmed, though 
these words are truly in the Bible ; they have to do, 
not with prayers, but with the sale of corn; not 
with the husband of Mary, but with the’ son of 
Jacob. It is Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who replies to 
his subjects, when they ask him for bread during the 
famine, ‘‘ Apply to my prime minister.” (See Gen. 
xli. 55.) 

There is a monument of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, on the base of which this text is inscribed, ‘‘ My 
daughter, this law was not made for thee.”’ ‘* What,” 
you say, ‘‘is the new dogma in the Bible? Is 
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it the law of heredity and the transmission of original 
sin that is alluded to? Is it God speaking to Mary?” 
Once more, do not be alarmed; the allusion is to a 
law of etiquette at the court of Assyria, and the 
speaker is King Ahasuerus, who is consoling his wife 
Esther, at the moment when she fainted through fear 
at having entered the sovereign’s apartment without 
his order.* 

But there is more to be noted, in these last ex- 
amples, than the deplorable habit of detaching a 
Biblical sentence from all that determines its mean- 
ing. There is the mistake of supposing that the 
sacred text is open to an infinite number of arbitrary 
applications. Fanatical Puritans found justification 
for their crimes in giving their enemies the names of 
Amalekites, Amorites, and Philistines, and applying 
to them the threats which the Jews had used against 
these hated races. Our Protestant ancestors had 
their triumph in believing that they found the Catholic 
Church condemned in the Apocalypse under the 
figure of Babylon the Great, the shameless woman 
drunk with the blood of saints, and sitting upon 





* The text of the inscription was no doubt taken from the 
Vulgate, Esther xv.13: Non morieris; non enim pro te, 
sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est. ‘The passage is in 
our Apocryphal Esther, xv. 10: “Thou shall not die, though 
our commandment be general.” The Vulgate version is a 
paraphrase, reRner than a translation, of the original Greek. 
—Tr. 
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seven hills. The Church of Rome had its equal 
triumph in discovering, in the same book, Mary 
represented as the woman clothed with the sun, 
having the moon under her feet, and upon her head 
a crown of stars. (See Rev. xiv. 8; xii. 1.) Both 
sides were equally in error. What one took for 
Catholicism is the Roman Empire under the pagan 
reign of Nero, who massacred the Christians ; what 
the other took for the portrait of the immaculate 
Mary, is the Christian religion victorious over Judaism 
and Paganism. 

Another source of unjust treatment of the Bible is 
to be found in the voluntary blindness which excludes 
evidence in order not to see the material errors in 
natural history, in astronomy, or in ealculation which 
occur in it, the many contradictions in detail between 


* different recitals of the same facts or the same dis- 


courses, and the manifest elements of legend which 
have in several places become mixed with the stories 
which had passed from mouth to mouth before they 
were ever written down. In past days this blindness 
reached the last and cruellest degree of tyranny, and 
the Inquisition, in virtue of a war-cry attributed to 
Joshua, and borrowed by the Biblical writer from the 
unknown book of Jashar, thought to do honour to 
the truth, when, by moral torture, and perhaps phy- 
sical torture too, it forced Galileo to lie. In the 
present day this blindness is merely ridiculous. Was 
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it not only last. year that grave English theologians 


besought an illustrious naturalist to assure them that 
it is not quite impossible for the hare to chew the 


-eud? And this because Moses, in two passages of 


the Pentateuch, classes the hare among animals 
haying two stomachs, whereas it has but one.* 

A small matter, you will say, and assuredly our 
faith has no concern with the discussion. But is it 
only in regard to matters of no religious import that 
the Bible will be found to contain incorrect expres- 
sions? A clergyman of the Church of England+ 
recently published a sermon with this title, “Is 
everything which the Bible says concerning our 
Heayenly Father strictly True?” At the first hearing 
of the question we might be disposed to answer in 
the affirmative: yet look at it a little closer. Have 
you never read in that ancient and beautiful parable 
of the first sin, which is so unjustly misrepresented 
by being taken literally, that ‘‘ the Eternal walked 
in the garden in the cool of the day” (Gen. iii. 8) ? 
or in the story of the Tower of Babel, that He said to 
Himself, ‘‘ Let us go down to see the city and the 
tower which the children of men have built” (Gen. 





* The correspondence between Dr. Colenso and Dr. Prince 
Lee, Bishop of Manchester, with reference to the passage 
Leviticus xi. 6, together with the decision of Professor Owen, 
will be found in the Christian Reformer for 1863, p. 287, &c. 
See also Punch, April 11, 1863.—Tr. 

+ The Rev. Charles Voysey. 
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xi. 5, 7), and that He actually went down? Does 
this childish language of the early ages appear to 
you to be exact ? Have we here expressions worthy 
of God? Have you never observed that in the Old 
Testament we have to do with a Jehovah who repents 
of that which he has determined, who is enraged and 
takes vengeance #? Can such sentiments be attributed 
to the Father by disciples of Jesus? And which of 
us has ever allowed himself to sing in a Christian 
church that horrible verse of the beautiful 187th 
Psalm, in which the captive Jews on the banks of 
the rivers of Babylon, after having breathed their 
grief in eloquent and patriotic words, promise them- 
selves the infernal compensation, the criminal satis- 
faction, of returning copiously evil for evil, and of 
snatching infants from the breasts of their pagan 
mothers in order to dash their infidel heads against 
the stones? What folly, my brethren, and what a 
shame, to be afraid to say that this is abominable, 
inhuman, anti-Christian !—that the language in which 
Jesus has spoken to us of enemies and of children is 
wholly different ! 

These abuses and many more have their source in 
the preposterous mistake of setting all these things 
to the account of the Holy Spirit, and placing every 
word of the Scripture upon the same line. Nothing 
is more false, more deceptive. There are the greatest 
inequalities of value, beauty, authority, inspiration, 
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among the different parts of that whole which is 
called the Bible. The Holy Scripture contains two 
different religions, the Jewish and the Christian ; 
when we confound these we are going back to a 
teaching earlier than that of Jesus Christ. Certain 


- Protestants of Scotland and America scrupulously 


practise just that behaviour with regard to the Sab- 
bath which Jesus blamed and condemned a hundred 
times in the Pharisees. In the New Testament as 
in the Old, all the sacred authors differ; each one 
has his character, ideas, and tendencies, his better 
or worse style, his particular value. A sentence of 
St. Jude has not the importance of a precept of the 
great apostle St. Paul. We must have renounced 
our common sense if, in the writings of this great 
Christian emancipator, we do not attribute a thou- 
sand times more authority to his sublime picture of 
charity than to the friendly advice he gives to his 
young disciple Timothy, to drink a little wine on 
account of the weakness of his stomach, or the mes- 
sage about the recovery of the cloak which he left 
with Carpus at Troas. A few weeks agoa clergyman 
in England preached a sermon on this text (2 Tim. 
iv. 13), in which he endeavoured to prove that this 
cloak was a cope or a chasuble, and that St. Paul 
attached a very high importance to priestly vest- 
ments. And lastly, to attribute to another, whoever 
he be, the same authority as to Jesus, is to show 
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that you know him not; and I declare that if I had 
to choose between the three chapters of St. Matthew 
which contain the Sermon on the Mount (that is to 
say, the religion of Jesus preached by himself), and 
all the rest of the sacred books, I should not have a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Yet more: in order to understand the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, the prophets, or the evangelists, 
or the Master himself, it is indispensable that you 
should bear in mind that they all speak to Orientals, 
and in Oriental language. 

I will try to make myself understood by the aid of 
a very clear and a very recent example. You may 
perhaps have read the letters which passed thirty 
years ago in Algeria between a French Marshal and 
Abd-el-Kader, with reference to-an exchange of pri- 
soners. The Marshal’s letter is brief and concise, 
and goes straight to the point. That of the son of 
Mah-ed-Din is full of images; it is full of the sun 
and the desert, running waters and flowers. Yet 
these two letters, though so different, say exactly the 
same thing—one in Oriental style, and the other in 
the phraseology of the West. We men of the West, 
accustomed to speak naturally and directly, should 
make the most awkward mistakes if we were to take 
quite literally all the metaphors of the children of 
the sun. Enter 'the tent of an Arab or the hut of a 
Kabyle ; he will tell you that everything he possesses, 
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even his dwelling, is yours; he does his part in the 
matter of hospitality and politeness, and yours is to 
thank him; but if you were unluckily to take his 
offers too literally, he would kill you for a thief, and 
he would have the right to do so. 

Now look at an example of the metaphors of the 
Old Testament, explained by an apostle. 

On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter was preaching 
to the people of Jerusalem, and while insisting that 
the spirit of God was thenceforward given to all, 
without distinction of age or sex, and-was no longer 
the exclusive privilege of the prophets, he cites a 
magnificent poetical passage from Joel. This it is, 
says he, that was predicted by the prophet Joel: 
**Tt shall come to pass, saith God, that I will pour 
out of my spirit upon all flesh ; your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. . . . AndI will shew 
wonders in heaven above, and signs on the earth 
beneath, blood and fire and vapour of smoke. The 
sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood” (Acts ii. 17,19, 20). At these words 
men of the West, such as you or I, might have been 
tempted to interrupt St. Peter, and tell him that 
the prediction of Joel was not accomplished as he 
declared it to be, because neither sun nor moon 
were changed to darkness or blood. But the hum- 
blest in the crowd would have thought us senseless 
not to understand that the sun turned to darkness 
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and the moon to blood were but metaphors, images 
designed to typify a mighty change—the inspiration 
of the prophets become common to all believers. 
And we meet with the same thing in every page 
of the Scripture. When Jesus said: ‘ If thy right 
eye cause thee to sin, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee ’—‘‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God ””—“ Let the dead bury their dead ” 
—‘‘ This cup is the new covenant—this bread is my 
body’’—no one about him mistook his meaning; 
and these images, which we find strange—these ex- 
pressions, which are to our thinking extravagant— 
these immense hyperboles, as they seem to us—were 
simple and clear to a people which never used any 
other language. But we, in our Western ignorance, 
fall into mistakes about it. Our duty, and our only 
means of understanding the instruction that is given | 
us, is to translate into Western and modern language 
that which was said to the Jews in terms Oriental 
and ancient. There is, alas! no more crying abuse, 
nor one more general in Christian churches, than 
the borrowing from Scripture of some sublime image, 
some striking figure, in order to take it in a blunder- 
ing, literal way—to set it up as matter of dogma, 
and declare excluded from heaven, or at least from 
the Church, all who will not treat it in the same 
fashion. Moses, so noble, so gloriously spiritual, in 
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a barbarous age, the first to teach that God is called 
I am—David, so eloquent, so touching in the broken- 
hearted anguish of repentance—St. John, the apostle 
of Christian love—Jesus, wisest and holiest of all— 
how great would be their sorrow and their indigna- 
tion at the abuse which is made of their words! 

I have said that in order to understand the Bible 
we must translate it for our own use; we must 
weigh, compare, and meditate we must see with our 
own eyes, apprehend with our own reason, admire 
with our own imagination, judge with our own con- 
science. The conscience, in presence of the Bible 
and enlightened by it, remains—what it is every- 
where and always—the sovereign judge, the court of 
final appeal. And this liberty is granted us—nay, 
is insisted upon—by the Bible itself, book after 
book and page after page. Open the book of Deuter- 
onomy, and read again Moses’ farewell to Israel, in 
which he sums up all his religion and his legisla- 
tion: ‘‘ This commandment which I command thee 
this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far 
off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it, and do it? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
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mayest do it” (Deut: xxx. 11-14). Remember 
how Joshua closes his career with an appeal to con- 
science: ‘‘ Choose ye,” he says to all the Israelites, 
‘‘whom ye will serve; as for me and my house, we 
will serve Jehovah” (Joshua xxiv. 15). Remem- 
ber how Jesus urges inquiry in the boldest terms 
and without a shadow of restriction: ‘‘ Seek, and ye 
shall find ; ask, and it shall be given you ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you” (Matt. vii. 7)—im- 
mortal words, which grant full liberty at the same 
time to the conscience and to every intellectual 
pursuit! Hear St. Peter recommending pastors to 
‘¢ feed the flock of God which is entrusted to them, but 
not by constraint, not as exercising dominion over the 
Lord’s heritage ” (1 Pet. v. 2,3). Listen, finally, to 
St. Paul, as he says to his disciples: “‘ I speak as 
unto wise men, judge ye what I say” (1 Cor. x. 
15). ‘* Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good, and abstain from every kind of evil” (1 Thes. 
v. 21, 22). 

In face of these declarations, and very many others 
of the same character which suggest themselves to 
my mind, you must acknowledge that to change the 
Bible into an idol, to adore the letter, is to do vio- 
lence at once to conscience and to good sense, to the 
spirit of Scripture and the very letter too. To do 
so is to trample under foot every right of man, to 
oppress the conscience, to cramp the soul, to render 
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every science impossible, to dispense death instead 
of life; for the letter killeth, it is the spirit only that 
giveth life. 

I sum up the whole of this discourse in two words: 
we are—and we thank God for it with profound and 
ardent gratitude—we are, to use an Oriental expres- 
sion, the children of the Book ;* but we are not, and 
we will not be, the slaves of the letter. 

And such we should be, if we dared not protest as 
we ought against abuses of the letter. An example 
—and it shall be the last—will explain my thought. 
A short time ago I was in an Anglican church; as 
is the custom every Sunday morning, two lessons, as 
they are called—that is to say, two portions of the 
Bible—were solemnly read by the pastor, and the 
whole assembly rose F in order to listen more respect- 
fully to the word of its God. The fragment of the 
Old Testament which I heard read, and which was 
being read at the same time in all the numerous 
Anglican churches in all parts of the world, was a 
story which made me shudder with horror: Saul has 
conquered the Amalekites, and put the whole popu- 
lation to the sword without distinction of age or sex, 





* Israel is so called in the Koran.—Tr. 

+ A curious mistake, probably due to a confusion of 
memory on the part of our author, who may have observed 
that the congregation stood during the reading of the Gospel 
for the day.— Tr. 
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with the single exception of the vanquished king, 
Agag. The aged Samuel, the leading prophet of his 
day, hears the news, and hastens to overwhelm Saul 
with the most terrible reproaches; but why? Be- 
cause he has massacred a multitude of defenceless 
men, women, and children? By no means; all that 
was commanded him by God. Because he has spared 
Agag. Then Samuel, acting on his own authority, 
causes the captive to be brought to him. The 
wretched man approaches, happy in the midst of his 
misery in having his life spared, and saying to him- 
self, ‘‘ Surely the bitterness of death is past.”” He was 
mistaken : “Samuel,” we read, ‘hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Eternal ”’ (1 Sam. xy.). Now this is what I 
heard read. And we Christian people, in a Christian ' 
church, eighteen hundred years after Jesus Christ, 
were listening with reverence to a Christian pastor 
while he read for our edification this shocking narra- 
tive!* What slavery to the letter! what signal, 
inexplicable infidelity to the spirit of the Gospel! 
what burning insult to the God of Jesus, to our 
Heavenly Father, to accuse Him of having com- 
manded the massacre of a whole people, and of 
having been angered at this alone—that one drop of - 
blood, one single life, had been spared!. . 

Be sure, my brethren, that the world will never 
become Christian by being fed on these horrors. 

* See Note II. at the end of the volume. 
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Fathers and mothers, instructors of youth, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, I adjure you, in the name of the 
God of love, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
if your children, your pupils, your catechumens 
question you about this dreadful page, tell them 
the truth! Assure them that Saul was mistaken 
in believing that he pleased God by the wholesale 
massacre of a conquered tribe, and that Samuel, 
prophet as he was, was nothing but a fanatic when . 
he hewed Agag in pieces before the Eternal. Are 

you scandalized at this? Then I appeal in this 
case to that Jesus who said of John the Baptist 
that he was ‘‘a prophet, and more than a prophet,” 
but that ‘ he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he” (Matt. xi. 9,11). If you ask 
me who I am, that-I should brand as a fanatic 
a prophet covered with the blood of a defenceless 
prisoner, I will tell you that I am the least of the 
disciples of Jesus, but that this title gives me full 
powers to judge and to condemn Samuel and all 
the prophets, and greater men than myself in the 
Church too, if they make God the accomplice or 
the author of a massacre—full powers to judge and 
condemn the abuse which assumes that such stories 





are the best spiritual nourishment which can be 
given to Christians of the nineteenth century. 
Slaves of the letter we will not be. 

But children of the Book—yes: for in this Book, 
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side by side with some pages which we deplore, 
monuments of the errors of the past, cruel relics of 
barbarous times, we find, in far greater number, pages 
full of holiness and sublimity ; this Book, in which 
we read the admirable teachings of Moses and of Job, 
the wondrous Psalms of David, the lofty poems of 
Isaiah, has done more than any other book for the 
education of the human race. The sublime piety of 
the patriarchs edifies me, Isaiah’s eloquent invectives 
against formalism fill me with enthusiasm, the Psalms 
console and strengthen me. We are the children of 
the Book, and of the Gospel above all. We can never 
meditate enough on the discourses of Jesus, the 
Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and Philippians, 
and that Christianity of St. John which is all love. 
We are the children of the Book; for it is there 
that Christianity in its source, its primitive fresh- 
ness, and its early beauty, must ever be sought. To 
this fount all the ages will turn for the refreshment of 
their faith, and from it they will plentifully draw new 
applications, and developments hitherto unforeseen. 
We are the children of the Book, and we are 
proud of being so, because we owe to it our intel- 
lectual and moral culture, the necessity of the school 
by the side of the house of worship, the temper of 
minds that dare to know the duty of conscience 
in judging all things, and that solidity, inde- 
pendence, and self-government which constitute the 
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glory and the power of Protestantism. A book is 
not a material authority, coercive like a tribunal or 
a council ; it allows the faculties of man their proper 
play. And a philosopher, whose opinions I am far 
from sharing, Hegel, was right in saying of certain 
Protestant countries, ‘‘ Here the Bible is the pre- 
servative against all enslavement of minds.” 

This is why Absolutism, while it makes an idol of 
the Scripture, does not trust it, “‘ dares not,” as 
” and 
insists on adding to it the human authority of a code 


Channing wrote, ‘‘ leave us alone with Jesus, 


or a creed. Refuse this yoke, my brethren; what 
you need is the Bible, freely interpreted by the 
Christian conscience. 

Read it again and again, with discrimination and 
judgment; when your conscience is shocked by 
what it finds there, turn over the page, seek else- - 
where, and do not force your conscience not to see 
what it sees, nor to approve that which it is bound to 
condemn. When, on the other hand, your conscience 
confirms what you find in the Bible, revere, believe, 
obey ; for it is God who speaks to you. To resist 
would be to war against the conscience, against God, 
to sin against the- Holy Spirit. 

And that is the sin which I believe I should have 
committed to-day, my brethren, if I had not said on 
this subject, so delicate and so serious, all I know, 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

G 
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truth, in so far as it is granted me to know it. 
Reticence or feigning would have been unworthy of 
you and of myself. In conclusion, I venture to 
repeat after St. Paul, ‘‘I have spoken the truth in 
Christ, my conscience bearing me witness by the 
Holy Spirit.” (Rom. ix. 1.) 
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EY. 
THE CONSCIENCE AND JESUS CHRIST. 


In due course, I have in your presence interrogated 
Conscience, which is for us the sovereign authority, 
on the subject of God, of man, of Scripture. To- 
day the subject which will occupy us is, What we 
ought to believe with respect to Jesus Christ ? 

Let us first endeavour to take some account of the 
thought of our age on this matter. Two contrary 
opinions concerning the Christ are prevalent among 
us, and men’s minds are divided between them. 

Many souls in all churches, many indeed outside 
all churches, love and revere Jesus. In this respect 
the reign of Voltaire is far past. Accustomed from 
infancy, under the influence of his Jesuit teachers, 
to confound the Gospel with Catholicism, and Jesus 
with the Church and the papacy, his mind, marked 
by levity no less than brilliance, never learnt to 
distinguish clearly between ideas and facts which 
actually stand so wide asunder. This hatred, sincere 
and legitimate when directed against Absolutism, was 
sometimes aimed at random against him who was 
the most stalwart foe of all slavery of consciences, 
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When he cries with indefatigable persistence, Kera- 
sons Vinfame (Let us crush the infamous !), it is 
clerical despotism that he intends to denounce, but 
it seems sometimes as if in blasphemous fury he 
strikes at Jesus.* 

Such language in the present day would give pain 
to honest hearts, and be revolting to every intelligent 
and right-minded person. Rousseau, throughout all 
his errors and repentances, retained juster notions, 
due to his Protestant education, imperfect as it was. 
He too launches invectives, unceasingly and in every 
style, against spiritual oppression, and stigmatizes 
the spirit of intolerance in every form of religion, 
but he does not attribute to the Gospel, nor to Jesus, 
the abuses he denounces in the various churches ; 
and he speaks of Jesus Christ again and again, his 
sublime life, his still more touching death, with an 
ardent and loyal enthusiasm. 

Jesus is at this moment to a great number of our 
fellow citizens, in whatsoever church they may have 
been born, the object of an admiration instinctively 
religious; he is a consolation, a refuge, a hope. 
Many persons who shudder at the dangers of the 
present time seek shelter and strength in the word 
and the person of Christ. The people, the humble 
and the poor, love, admire, revere the carpenter of 
Nazareth who thundered against hypocrites and op- 


* See Note III. at the end of the book. 
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pressors, against the hard-heartedness of rich egotists 
and the insolent indifference of the sham pious ; who, 
besides, showed himself so gentle and tender to- 
wards all human sorrows, with whom the lowly, the 
worn and broken hearts, felt comforted, and by whom 
every “‘ man of good-will,” howeyer ignorant he might 
be—nay, however sinful he might have been hitherto 
—found himself welcomed, lifted up, and ennobled. 
The people felt a deep compassion for all that Jesus 
had to suffer at the hands of the priests, rulers, and 
scribes, all united against him; and it was with pas- 
sionate indignation that it saw them demand his 
execution at the hands of a foreign military power 
which was at once the shame and the pest of their 
country. 

Be they great or small, the majority of those for 
whom life is a difficult and painful struggle, are 
drawn to rally round the Christ ; for such his word, 
his example, his love, are always full of life, 
authority, and supreme attraction. 

But there is another Christ, the Christ of all the 
orthodoxies—he who is proclaimed in the theology 
of the dogmatizers—of whom medizyval religion has 
made the mainstay of its theocratic system. It is 
under the form of the crucifix that he is displayed to 
us; we hear much more of the shedding of his blood 
than of his teaching or his example, much more of 
his death than of his life, save only that he is 
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exhibited to us as the terrible judge of the quick and 
the dead, under a guise more like that of an angry 
Jupiter, or an avenging Pluto, than of him who 
loved to repeat, ‘‘ Come unto me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.”” We must boldly recognize the fact 
that the dead Christ and the deified Christ are 
revolting to the conscience of our age ; it believes in 
them no more, and it will not—and if it would, it 
could not. Nay, often it separates itself from this 
Christ with shouts of triumph. ‘‘ Christianity is 
dead,” the Saint-Simonians and Fourierists joyfully 
proclaimed thirty years ago. ‘‘ Christianity is dead,” 
materialists, positivists, and sceptics noisily repeat 
in our day. 

At other times, on the contrary, our age is desolate 
and despairing in the thought of having lost the 
Redeemer; and, perchance, when posterity shall 
demand what is the feeling or the thought which the 
poetry of the nineteenth century has most profoundly - 
expressed, with true originality and power, it will 
quote the melancholy and sublime accents of that 
one of our poets who says of the poetry of grief,— 

“ Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, | 

Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.” 

“The most hopeless songs are the most beautiful, 

And I know some immortal ones that are pure sobs.” 

Never, indeed, did tormenting regret over faith 
foregone inspire any one with more pathetic lamen- 
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tation, or more tragical or more bitter irony. Recall 
with a shudder that dismal page which, placed at the 
beginning of an indecent poem, serves as an eloquent 
protest of the human conscience against its own 
wretchedness :— 


“ O Christ, je ne suis pas de ceux que la priére, 

Dans tes temples muets, améne a pas tremblants: 
Je ne suis pas de ceux qui vont a ton Calvaire, 

En se frappant le coeur, baiser tes pieds sanglants ; 
Et je reste debout sous les sacrés portiques, 

Quand ton peuple fidéle, antour des noirs arceaux, 
Se courbe, en murmurant sous le vent des cantiques, 
Comme au sonufile du nord un peuple de roseaux. 

Je ne crois pas, 6 Christ! 4 ta parole sainte. 

Je suis venu trop tard, dans un monde trop vieux. 
D’un siécle sans espoir nait un siécle sans crainte: 

_ Les cométes du nétre ont dépeuplé les cieux. 
Maintenant le hasard proméne au sein des ombres 
De leurs illusions les mondes réveillés ; 

L’esprit des temps passés, errant sur leurs décombres, 

Jette au gouffre éternel tes anges mutilés. 

Les clous du Golgotha te sontiennent 4 peine; 

Sous ton divin tombeau le sol s‘est dérobé: ~ 

Ta gloire est morte, 6 Christ! et sur nos croix d’ébéne 
‘Ton cadavre céleste en poussiére est tombé ! 


Eh bien! qu’il soit permis d’en baiser la poussiére 
Au moins crédule enfant de ce siécle sans foi, 

Et de pleurer, 6 Christ! sur cette froide terre 

Qui vivait de ta mort, et qui mourra sans toi! 

Oh! maintenant, mon Dieu, qui lui rendra la vie? 
Du plus pur de ton sang tu l’avais rajeunie; 

Jésus, ce que tu fis, qui jamais le fera ? 

Nons, vieillards nés d’hier, qui nous rajeunira ? 

Nous sommes aussi vieux qu’au jour de ta naissance; 
Nous attendons autant, nous avons plus perdu. 
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Plus livide et plus froid, dans son cercueil immense 
Pour la seconde fois Lazare est étendu. 

Ou done est le Sauveur pour entr’ouvrir nos tombes ? 
Ou done le vieux saint Paul haranguant les Romains, 
Suspendant tout un peuple a ses haillons divins P 

Ow donc est le cénacle P oi donc les catacombes P 
Avec qui marche donc l’auréole de feu? 

Sur quels pieds tombez-vous, parfums de Madeleine ? 
Ou done vibre dans l’air une voix plus qu’ humaine? 
Qui de nous, qui de nous va devenir un Dieu? ” 


(Alfred de Musset. Nouvelles Poésies. Rolla.) 


O Curist, I am not one of those whom prayer 

Brings to thy silent temples with faltering step ; 

I am not one of those who go to thy Calvary, 

Beating their breasts, to kiss thy bleeding feet; 

And I remain standing under the sacred porches, 

When thy faithful people round the dark vaults 

Is bending, murmuring hymns with bated breath 

Like reeds that whisper to the north wind’s blast. 

Thave no faith, O Christ, in thy holy word. 

I have come too late into a world too old. 

From an age without hope is born an age without fear ; 
The comets of our time have made havoc in the heavens. 
Now chance leads forth to walk amid the shades 

The worlds awakened from their illusions ; 

The spirit of times past, wandering o’er their ruin-heaps, . 
Casts thy maimed angels into the eternal abyss. 

The nails of Golgotha scarce sustain thee. 

Beneath thy holy sepulchre the soil has given way. 

Thy glory is dead, O Christ, and on our ebon crosses 
Thy celestial corpse has fallen to dust ! 


Ah! would it were permitted me to kiss that dust— 
’ Me, the least credulous child of this faithless age— 
And to weep, O Christ, on that cold earth 
Which lived from thy death, which will die without thee! 
Oh! who, my God, will give it life again P 
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Of the purest of thy blood thou did’st renew its youth; 
Jesus, who shall ever do that which thou did’st ? 

We, old men born yesterday—who will renew our youth? 
We are as old as on the day of thy birth; 

We are waiting now as then—we have lost more. 

More livid and more cold, in his vast shroud 

Is Lazarus for the second time stretched out. 

Where then is the Saviour to break open our tombs ? 
Where then the old St. Paul haranguing the Romans, 
Keeping a whole people hanging on his glorious rags ? 
Where is the Supper? where the Catacombs ? 

O’er whose head now does the fiery circlet move ? 

On whose feet do ye fall, perfumes of the Magdalen? 
Where thrills through the air a more than human voice ? 
Which of us, which of us, is destined to become a God ? 


Which of us? Not one. Great and unhappy 
poet, who didst fall from doubt into vice, exhausted 
prematurely by every degrading excess, I mourn for 
thee, and I hope, nay, I believe, that in another life 
thy soul, so richly endowed by God, so woefully 
defiled by thee, shall be regenerated and purified by 
truth and duty! When I listen to thee, O Musset, 
it is not thee whom I am tempted to curse; it is 
those masters who have taught thee so ill, especially 
Voltaire, whose cruel smile thou so bitterly reprovest; 
and yet Voltaire, too, was all his life the dupe of a 
Christianity distorted, as if in wantonness, by the 
instructors of his youth. What I am tempted to 
curse, when I read the impious pages of both these 
fine spirits gone astray, is the system of authority, 
of orthodoxy, which raised their conscience and their 
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reason in just revolt, and made them take up arms 
against the Gospel in the interest of oppressed 
consciences and blinded souls. 

We are bound, then, to recognize the fact—and 
this is the infinitely grave conclusion which is borne 
in upon us by irresistible evidence as we survey the 
opinions of our time—that there are now existing, 
and there have long existed, two Christianities and 
two Christs. One is the Christ of legends and 
shrines, whose cross and whose divinity too often 
make men forget his word and his life. It is to 
him that the terrible and truthful lines of the poet 
are addressed: it is he whose glory is dead; it is the 
deified crucifix, the heavenly corpse which the nails 
of Golgotha scarce sustain, and which crumbles to 
dust before our eyes every day. 

But the other, the true and living Christ, the 
Jesus of the Gospel, of history, of the conscience, 
he who spoke the sublime sermon on the mount and - 
the parables, divine in their simplicity, light and love, 
such as the Lost Sheep or the Prodigal Son, he is 
hailed and welcomed by the human soul no less truly, 
nay, more truly, in our day than ever before; the 
soul sees in him its Master, its Liberator, its salva- 
tion, its ideal realized. 

To one or other of these types, so radically different, 
all the various conceptions of Christianity attach 
themselves. The numberless variations of the Chris- 
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tian religion, all churches, all sects, all schisms, the 
different orthodoxies and the heresies that are inces- 
santly cropping up, all range themselves under these 
two heads. 

In brief, to one party, Christianity is a religion of 
which God alone is the object, but of which Jesus is 
the author, founder, and source ; a religion which was 
his, which he taught and propagated, from which 
he lived, in which he died. Hence it is of much 
less importance that those who profess this religion 
after him should contemplate his corpse, kiss his 
wounds, or adore his divinity, than that they should 
listen to him and love him, obey him, and become 
like him; his teaching, his example, his spirit; 
are of infinitely greater moment than any dogma. 

To the other party, on the contrary, Christianity 
is a religion of which Jesus Christ is himself the 
object, and which has been formed, developed, con- 
structed bit by bit, by means of dogmas of which he 
furnishes the topic. Hence his morality, his deeds, 
his counsels, and his example are of much less 
importance than his death, which is considered as 
an expiatory sacrifice whereby whosoever believes in 
it is saved, or his divinity, which is recognized as 
equal to that of his Father. 

Such are the two theories which at present divide 
the Christian world, and I state it as a fact that the 
progress of the one is inversely as that of the other, 
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that the first is winning hearts and spreading, while 
the other is obviously declining. 

It is only just that this should be the case. The 
Christianity of dogmatic subtleties, of clerical theo- 
cracy, of the divine corpse, appeals chiefly to fancy 
and to fear; it upsets common sense, enslaves 
thought, and leads directly to despotism. This is 
why our age is right in revolting against it. 

The Christianity of the Gospel, on the contrary, 
the word of the living Christ, addresses itself solely 
to the religious and moral consciousness, and only 
tends to regenerate us, to lift us above ourselves, 
and bring us nearer to God. It is easy to explain 
how the mythological Christ, the official Christ of the 
Church, was formed at the expense of the Christ of 
history and of the Gospel. It is a fact which no 
impartial mind can call in question, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, who still makes a powerful impression 
upon those who read his word to-day, inspired those 
who saw and heard him with admiration and respect. 
To him Nathaniel said, in a transport of enthusiasm 
and faith, ‘‘ Master, thou art the son of God, thou - 
art the king of Israel’’ (John i. 49); and St. Peter, 
‘‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God.” 
(Matt. xvi. 16.) To him, the officers of the temple, 
who were sent to arrest him, gave this testimony, 
‘‘Never man spake like this man” (John vii. 46); 
and the centurion who had charge of his execution 
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this almost involuntary homage, ‘‘ Truly this was a 
son of God.” (Matt. xxvii. 54.) Soon this lively 
sense of veneration and love was discussed and 
analyzed by those who experienced it. They sought 
an explanation of it; they found many, and our 
sacred books contain three of them, which can be 
clearly distinguished. 

The oldest, and the only general one—the only one 
which isfound in our four gospels alike—is that vision 
of John the Baptist, who, at the instant when Jesus 
was receiving baptism at his hands, thought he saw, 
in a moment of ecstasy, the Divine Spirit descending 
like a dove to light upon Jesus. Thus the divine 
element recognized in Christ was explained by the 
constant and uninterrupted presence of the Spirit of 
God in him; but this explanation was not held to be 
satisfactory, and two others arose, one or other of 
which was embraced by the majority of Christians, 
and even by many of the Apostles. 

A second interpretation, unknown to two evangelists 
out of the four, to St. Mark and St. John, ignored 
equally by St. Paul, but supported by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, maintains that Jesus had as his father, 
not a man, but the Holy Spirit. It is impossible not 
to be astonished that St. Paul, and especially St. 
John, whose constant aim was to exalt as high as 
possible the divine grandeur of their Master, should 
in all their writings have forgotten an argument and 
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a fact which must have appeared so ) ee if they 
had been aware of it. 

Lastly, a third system grew up at Alexandria and 
in Judea, among the numerous adherents of the 
neo-Platonic doctrines. Not only did Plato personify _ 
ideas, but his Hebrew proselytes applied his method 
in a special manner to the divine perfections. Each 
of the divine attributes, light, glory, life, plenitude,. 
wisdom, became a distinct and personal emanation 
of the Deity, the whole forming an uninterrupted 
chain of mysterious beings, stretching from God to 
man, participating in the divine nature less and less 
at each remove. The first of all, the Word, was iden- 
tified with Jesus Christ, who, under this name, had 
reigned with God from before the creation, of which 
he was the instrument. St. Paul, and St. John toa 
much greater degree, adopts this system, thus endea- 
vouring, as men have done in every age, to base 
Christianity upon the most widely accepted doctrines 
of the philosophy then in vogue. 

These three different doctrines were equally 
adopted by the Church, which, however, took no 
pains to harmonize them. Thenceforward she set 
herself to exalt the divinity of Christ as highly as 
possible; the pagans themselves forced this upon 
her to some extent, by the distasteful analogy which 
they affected to establish between the name Son of 
God applied to Jesus and their own heroes and 
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demigods, who, like Hercules and Aineas, were said 
to be sons of one or the other of the secondary 
divinities of polytheism. The Son, brought ever nearer 
and nearer to the Father, was at last made equal to 
Him, and in spite of the indignation with which he 


_had rejected all homage of this kind, even to the 


extent of refusing the epithet of good, as applicable to 
his Father only, the official symbols of the Church 
at last declared him absolutely equal to the Supreme 
God ; expressions, revolting to my religious sense, were 
authorized, such as *“‘ God was born at Bethlehem,” 
** God suffered under Pontius Pilate,” ‘‘ God died on 
Calvary.” To crown all, the Council of Ephesus, 
in 431, gave to Mary the shocking and irreligious 
title of Mother of God.* 

Is it possible, I ask you, to suppose that a dry, 
unintelligible definition of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, declaring him ‘‘ God of God, light of light, 
not created, but begotten from all eternity ’’—is it 
possible, I say, to imagine that such a doctrine 
enlightens men’s minds, touches their hearts, regen- 
erates their sin-stricken consciences? Is_ there 
in the world a system more abstract and dry, less 
humane and less useful ? 

Nor is this all. I maintain that in thus deifying 
Christ—and I maintain it from my own experience as 
a Christian and as a pastor—men have rendered the 


* See Note LY., at the end of the volume. 
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religion of Jesus less edifying, less moral—in a word, 
less religious. More than once, beside the bed of 
suffering or death, at the very moment when in other 
respects the power of Christianity to bring comfort 
and courage to the dying was strikingly manifested, 
I have seen the touching and sublime example of 
Jesus set aside on the score of his divinity. When 
I would point to him in Gethsemane, a prey to 
fearful anguish, covered with a sweat “like drops 
of blood,” yet finding in prayer strength to yield to 
the Father’s will, and to devote himself to all the 
horrors which awaited him; when I would point to 
him as he cried to God amidst his tears, ‘‘ Father, 
if it be not possible that this cup pass from me, thy 
will, not mine, be done!” and then when I would 
appeal to the suffering, sick, or dyiug person, to 
submit, and to conquer self, as Jesus did, the des- 
pairing reply has been this—He could do it: he was 
God! What! is this a God—this being who prays, 
who weeps, who trembles, who sweats ‘‘drops of 
blood”?! If; on the other hand, he be a man, his 
example is a moving influence with me, his sorrow 
touches me profoundly, his sublime prayer passes my 
lips with all the authority which such an example can 
give, and I feel that my conscience demands that, after 
having struggled and wept as he did, I should rise, as 
he did, full of calmness and strength, of gentleness 
and self-renunciation. I know nothing so grand or 
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so consoling as that scene, provided it be all really 
human. 

To absorb Jesus into God is to lose him; and 
this is why, ever since the Son was once identified 
with the Father, that instinctive need, which is so 
characteristic of our human weakness, of a guide 
to lead us to God, has made men seek for other 
mediators—a tutelary saint, a guardian angel, above 
all, Mary; Mary, on whose behalf Catholicism has 
nearly achieved the same process of evolution, and 
whom, as coming next after Jesus Christ, she has 
already elevated above the limits of humanity. And, 
more than this, men have reached the folly, nay, 
the blasphemy, of representing these secondary inter- 
cessors, and Mary especially, as turning away from 
us, by their merciful interference, the anger, the 
vengeance, of the Son and the Father. Thus one 
of our cardinals, only a few years ago, in a notorious 
pastoral letter, represented Christianity as a hard, 
terrible, and bloody religion which needed to be 
softened and sweetened by devotion to the Virgin. 
And hence you may see in more than one Catholic 
church, as I have seen on several occasions, Jesus 
represented by the great masters of painting as a 
pagan deity about to blast the world in his wrath, while 
Mary his mother displays, in order to appease him, 
the breast which suckled him; or some one of the 
blessed of his choice, St. Francis or St. Dominic, 
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covers the terrestrial globe with his monkish habit, 
and thus protects it against the Saviour.* Ah! I 
confess that, in face of these hateful perversions, 
these abominable and outrageous calumnies against 
him who was meek and lowly of heart, I have need 
to remind myself of his prayer for his executioners, 
and to say to God, as he said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do!” 

Jesus foresaw that honour paid to him might give 
rise to misunderstanding and abuse, and the sub- 
stitution of vain homage paid to his person for 
essential duties towards God and humanity. He 
says expressly in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me; Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father ’’—noble words, which you 
may read in more than one passage of our Gospels, 
and which many people do not choose to understand. 
We need not be surprised at it. To obey, to be 
like God, to do the will of the Father, is so difficult, 
so painful to our weakness and our passions; it is 
so easy to yield to the very natural inducement of 
enthusiasm and gratitude towards Jesus, and call 
him Lord, Lord, equal to the Father, God blessed 
for ever, and Creator of the world. - This is to substi- 
tute genuflexion for progress, and form, exaggerated 
into falsehood, for depth and reality ; to use a some- 
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what harsh but just metaphor, it is ceremoniously to 
bow out of your house, or with sham politeness keep 
standing at your front door, him who desires to 
enter in, that he may make all things new. 

To confound Jesus with the Father is quite unpar- 
donable. No one was ever so essentially religious 
as Jesus. But to represent God as religious would 
be an inconsistency in ideas and a contradiction in 
terms. If religion be, as it undoubtedly is, the 
movement of souls towards God, conscious aspiration 
towards the Infinite, the sum of our relations to 
our Heavenly Father, the word has no longer any 
meaning when you make it an attribute, not of man, 
but of God Himself. What is a God who worships? 
Yet who ever worshipped with such real fervour, with 
such strong yearning towards heaven, as Jesus Christ? 
In that touching prayer which I quoted a moment 
ago, is it possible not to recognize the full reality of 
devotion, and the struggle by which Jesus brought 
himself to submit his own will to the will of his 
Father? Has any one ever expressed more clearly 
and more forcibly the contrast of the two wills? 
It was Jesus’ wish not to drink the dreadful cup; 
it was God’s will, on the contrary, that he should 
finish the noble work of self-devotion which he had 
hitherto pursued with so much heroism, and the 
Christ, resisting the temptation to spare himself, by 
an heroic effort bringing flesh and blood into sub- 
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jection to love and spirit, obeys shuddering, adores 
the will which sacrifices him, and cries, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done!” Nothing is more true, more 
moral, more religious, than this, because nothing is 
more human. It was not a God who struggled, 
prayed, and triumphed thus. 

The religion of Jesus may be easily reduced to a 
small number of ideas, as simple as they are grand. 
Even the name by which he always spoke of it is 
characteristic ; he never called it anything but the 
reign of God, the kingdom of God or of heaven upon 
earth. To bring about the reign of the Father in 
men’s consciences and hearts, this was his sole aim, 
his constant thought and motive. This inward reign 
has nothing to do with constraint or force. The 
kingdom of God comes not with outward appearance 
or show; the ‘kingdom of God is within us” 
(Luke xvii. 21). God reigns in love, he wishes to 
be worshipped and obeyed in love, and the love 
which Jesus commands has nothing in common 
with the religiousness of those egotists who think 
of nothing but their own salvation. Jesus seeks to 
regenerate the world through man’s double love, for 
God and for his brethren. This love is the principle 
of the new life, of the life of the Spirit, founded at 
once upon God’s forgiveness of the past, and his 
close and helpful relation to the human conscience 
in the present and the future. 
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Between Jesus and all the founders of religious, 
moral, or philosophical systems there is this essen- 
tial difference, that he revealed himself in his 
character and life as living at the high level of this 
sublime teaching. God reigned in him: ‘‘ My 
meat,” he said—that which gives me strength, on 
which I live—‘‘is to do the will of my Father”’ 
(John iv. 34). The thought, the love, the presence 
of God never failed him; “I am never alone,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘the Father is with me” (John viii. 16; 
xvi. 32). 

Just as to live was, for him, to do the will of his 
Father, to die was, for him, to ‘“‘commend his 
spirit into his Father’s hands” (Luke xxiii. 46). 
And as he loved God, he loved men his brethren. A 
Jew by birth, he takes the warmest and tenderest 
interest in his fatherland. ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem,” he cries, as he weeps over the city, “‘ how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
- asa hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; 
and ye would not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37.) 

Forgiveness is the great novelty which Jesus 
brings into the world; this is the good news—the 
Gospel itself. All antiquity, both pagan and Jewish, 
had lived on the thought of appeasing an angry God 
with presents, like an Asiatic monarch or satrap. 
These presents were, first of all, as a Roman poet 
says, a little wheat and some pure and shining salt, 
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some fruit, flowers, or cakes.* The sacrifice con- 
sisted in setting aside something for God, and 
declaring that which was given to the Divinity to be 
sacred, in order that none might touch it. Soon 
man began to feed on flesh, and he gave his gods 
their share in his repast. Then it became necessary 
to kill in order to worship; and the shed blood 
of the victims became the sign and pledge of the 
appeasement of the wrath of Heaven. When Jesus 
came, tortured consciences were studying in vain to 
render these bloody expiations various, cruel, and 
complicated, in order to render them efficacious. 
It seemed that the wrath above needed suffering and 
death for its satisfaction. God might well avenge 
Himself, for vengeance was more than a right, it 
was a duty. 

This whole range of ideas furnished the Apostles 
with striking and highly-coloured figures of speech. 
Sacrifices and expiations having come to an end for 
the Christian, Jesus was eloquently likened to a 
noble last victim, who rendered all other sacrifice 
useless, and had appeased the vengeance of God for 
ever. But these captivating metaphors have one 
serious fault: they are too Jewish; they attribute 
to God wrath and revenge. The teaching of Jesus 





* The reference is to Ovid. Fasti I., 337 :— 


Ante deos homini quod conciliare valeret 
Far erat, et puri lucida mica salis.—Tr. 
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is at once simpler, grander, and more touching. 
According to him, God loves the lost sheep; the 
good shepherd seeks for it, and rejoices when at 
last he has found it. The father of the prodigal 
son runs to meet him, and fills his house with 
music and dancing, in honour of the son who was 
lost and is found, who was dead and is alive again. 
Free forgiveness, without sacrifice, without expiation, 
this is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, this is the 
** good news.” 

Citizen of the whole world rather than of Judea, 
human above everything, in the midst of a society 
divided in every direction by time-honoured barriers, 
he embraced within the same love the whole of man- 
kind, the Jew and the pagan, the Greek and the 
Roman as well as the Israelite, the child of civili- 
zation as.well as the barbarian, the stranger as well 
as the fellow-citizen, the slave as well as the free- 
man. His countrymen hated the Samaritans with 
that intensity of implacable aversion and scorn 
which rivalries of race and religion, protracted 
through centuries, attain in the East. The Samar- 
itans were of mixed race; their worship was heter- 
odox, and their doctrine heretical; yet Jesus went 
to them for that imperishable example of the 
brotherly love which all men owe to each other. 
The East, which despises woman and restricts her 
to a perpetual infancy, was astonished to hear him 
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explain to women the highest problems of life and 
faith, and treat all human souls as equal before God. 
You know with what tender grace he welcomed the 
little children, with whom the disciples wrongly 
supposed he would be annoyed. He, the holy one 
and the just, with the eyes of the most rigid 
censors upon him, was seen to walk surrounded 
by execrated publicans, and men and women who 
had been sinners. Supremely tolerant in the midst 
of the most exclusive race the world has ever seen, 
he allowed a man to teach in his name even when 
he refused to attach himself to him. ‘‘ Hinder him 
not,” said he to his indignant apostles, of this first 
schismatic, ‘‘ Hinder him not; he that is not against 
us is for us” (Luke ix. 50; Mark ix. 39). But 
do his goodness and condescension, great as they 
are, lead us to ascribe to him that effeminate soft- 
ness, that weak and compliant sweetness of disposi- 
tion, which has sometimes been represented as his ? 
Is he wanting in indignation? If you think so, 
read again that striking and terrible scene where he 
drove from the temple, with an authority which 
none dared call in question, the buyers and sellers 
who made a trade and merchandise of religion. 
Read again, especially, that powerful discourse in 
which he pours denunciation upon the heads of 
hypocrites and oppressors, of the Pharisees ‘‘ who lay 
heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, but will not move 
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them with one of their fingers;”’ of the doctors of 
the law, “who had taken away the key of knowledge, 
and not only entered not in themselves, but hindered 


those who were entering ;’’ of the very religious, 
‘*who devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers.” ‘‘ Blind guides,” ‘‘ generation 
of vipers,” ‘‘whited sepulchres, beautiful outward, 
but within full of all uncleanness!’’. . . (Matt. xxiii. 
13, &c.; Luke xi. 52.) You must admit that never 
anywhere was a voice so bold and strong raised with 
such manliness and might against the reign of 
force, spiritual despotism, and the abuse of holy 
things. 

The high dignity of the name Christian is degraded 
when it is tied up to this dogmatism or the other, 
instead of being used solely to designate community 
of thought, will, and life with Jesus. Who is 
really a Christian? Is it, as is frequently main- 
tained, the man who professes a correct and sharply 
defined doctrine on this or that point of dogma, on 
the divine nature of Jesus, his resurrection, his 
miracles, or his death? Is this what Jesus wished ? 
If so, where has he said so, and from whom did he 
make this demand? Can any one tell us what pre- 
cisely was the opinion on each article of the Church’s 
dogmatic system, of those poor anxious souls to whom 
the Master said with so much love, ‘‘ Thy faith hath 
saved thee, thy sins are forgiven thee?” This was 
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the language which he repeatedly used to persons 
who had no notion of his divinity, or his expiatory 
death, or his resurrection. A man can, therefore, be 
forgiven, can be saved, according to the word of 
Jesus himself, otherwise than by his divinity, his 
resurrection, or his death, provided he has that 
which Jesus recognized in those sufferers and sinners 
to whom he opened the gates of heaven. What, 
then, had they save a touched heart, a remorseful 
conscience raising its desires again towards God, and 
with hearty and humble thankfulness laying hold upon 
the forgiveness, the help, the great love, the eternal 
life, which Jesus offered them? What had they save 
the fervent desire, the steadfast resolve, of belonging 
to the kingdom of God? And if it was so in the 
time of Jesus, why doubt for a moment that this 
holds good for every age, for our own time, for us ? 
A man was a Christian of the time of Jesus, and 
according to his authority, from the moment when, 
at his word, under his influence, conscience and 
heart entered into those real, close, and fruitful 
relations which he established between us and God. 
As for the problems of history and the complications 
of dogma, they were not then, they are not now, 
the things that make the Christian. I am justified 
by full knowledge in stating, and none will dispute 
the statement, that there are on the one hand 
numbers of orthodox people calling themselves 
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Catholics, or thinking themselves Protestants, who 
nevertheless are Christians only in name; and that 
there are, on the other hand, true Christians, united 
‘in heart with Jesus, and through Jesus with God, 
full of faith and charity, who are, in my view, and 
in that of all known Churches, seriously mistaken in 
denying certain Gospel facts of great importance, or 
certain dogmas which have long been considered the 
most essential of all; and I have a profound convic- 
tion that Jesus would say to the latter, when he saw in 
them a Christian love and long-suffering, a Christian 
self-devotion and self-conquest, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee, thy sins are forgiven thee ;”’ while to the former 
he would sorrowfully declare, ‘‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” The spirit of Christ is 
the one thing needful ; and before you can substitute 
for that practical living religion which Jesus Christ 
founded, practised, and taught, the religion of theolo- 
gians and despots whose God he has become in spite 
of himself, you must expunge from the Gospel words 
like these—‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty,” and “‘If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his” (2 Cor. iii. 17; Rom. 
Vill. 9). 
There is one important aspect of my subject which 
I must reluctantly abandon all hope of treating at 
present. 
Thad hoped to tell you not only what Jesus is, but 
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what his work is—what he has done for mankind 
and for us. J would point to him in history as one 
who with a powerful hand arrested the decline of the 
human race when it was more rapid and more uni- 
versal than at any other period, and with the good 
news of divine forgiveness, of the fatherhood of God, 
and the brotherhood of man, started a new-born 
humanity upon a limitless career of progress. 

I should like still more to lead you to regard him 
in the inner work of moral and religious regeneration, 
saving the hopeless souls that are bowed under the 
burden of wrong-doing that cannot be undone and 
weakness they cannot cure, and communicating to 
them the new life of the spirit and of love, binding 
them with chains of mercy and light to that God of 
whom they were sore afraid, and giving them strength 
to mount eternally towards Him, from step to step 
of progress, from height to height of holiness. 

But I am compelled to limit myself to one single 
point before bringing my lecture to a close. Are 
you desirous of putting to me that question which is 
so often in the world lightly asked, and even lightly 
answered on behalf of other people—oftenest indeed 
when neither those who put the question nor those 
who answer it really comprehend its meaning ? Are 
you about to ask me whether I believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ ? 

In order to avoid the slightest shade of equivoca- 
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tion, I take up this question (which perhaps you 
were not thinking of putting to me just now), and I 
answer it with the most perfect frankness. 

But because the question is constantly taken in 
yery different senses, I cannot answer it in a single 
word. By the divinity of Christ, few persons under- 
stand exactly that which all the orthodoxies, Catholic 
and Protestant, command them to see in it—the 
absolute equality of the Son with the Father, an 
equality. existing from all eternity. The majority 
take the word in a modified sense, never precisely 
defined ; and they are angry with any one who does 
not accept without explanation a term of which the 
meaning is so variable. 

I might sometimes be tempted to answer the ques- 
tion in a single word, and by a decided negative. 
This is only the natural effect of attempts at intimi- 
dation and of malicious insinuations. ButI wish to 
keep in my own hands the mastery of my own 
thoughts, and I would yield to none the power 
either by threats to make me weaken the expression 
of my convictions or to make me exaggerate or falsify 
their import. . 

At the outset, I deny the divinity of Jesus Christ 
in the sense in which he would have been the first 
to deny it himself. I repeat that God alone is God, 
and that He is not two, or three, but one. With all 
my might I hold to the ancient and eternal mono- 
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theism. Before all else I wish to maintain the 
unity of God. Iregard all dogma that divides the 
Godhead as tainted with contradiction and blas- 
phemy. 

I cannot, however, with loyalty and sincerity, fly 
from one extreme to the opposite extreme. In one 
sense, there is no gulf fixed between God and us. 
Conscience, the ideal, the religious sense, the reason 
too, are divine lights kindled within us by God Him- 
self. Finite beings, as we are, we carry within us 
the idea of the Infinite, and we aspire to Him. Men, 
mortal and sinful men, as we are, we are nevertheless 
the children, immortal and capable of an ever-growing 
perfection, of the eternal and perfect God. 

And this Jesus was, in an exceptional, unique, 
divine degree. When I read again and again his 
sublime and powerful words, I mark his vast, im- 
measurable superiority to all that surrounded him : 
to the Jews of his age, to the sages of Greece, to the 
Roman masters of the world, to his own disciples— 
even the greatest of them, St. John and St. Paul—to 
all his successors, even the most eminent and the 
most saintly. I find him so superior to modern 
wisdom, to the morality of our time, to existing reli- 
gious systems, including those which take their origin 
from him; I see him so closely and so really in 
union with God; I see him so great, so simple, so 
good, so pure, so human—that it pains me to hear 
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him called my equal or yours, and I recognize in 
him with rapture the Head and Master of humanity, 
the Redeemer or Liberator, the Elder Brother, the 
King of Men, the Son of God par excellence. I cannot 
help admitting that, while still most truly man, he 
is as perfectly divine as it is possible to be on earth, 
and infinitely beyond anything we could ever have 
imagined. 

In his presence the conscience of man feels 
itself free, yet owns itself won to him, charmed and 
ennobled; joyfully and lovingly it obeys his holy 
word, and gratefully adopts as standard, type, and 
saviour, his cherished and revered personality. She 
finds in him all that she has been seeking—the truth 
and the life that are a law to her, the way which 
leads to God. With a deep trust she clings to him 
for life, for death, and for eternity. Think, then, of 
Jesus, of his person, his miracles, his death, his 
resurrection, his divinity,—think, I don’t say what 
you will, but what, after strict and searching exami- 
nation, you can; but love him, revere him, obey 
his precepts, imitate his goodness, so pure and so 
strong, his love of his brethren and of God; strive 
to grow into his likeness, into the fulness of his 
stature ; live as he lived, and die as he died. And 
God, in His pity, covering our struggles and short- 
comings, will fulfil for us throughout eternity that 
sublime prayer of Jesus preserved by St. John—a 
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prayer which would be blasphemous if Jesus were 
God, since in that case its fulfilment would involve 
our becoming Gods as well as he, but which, taken 
in connection with the ideas which I have set before 
you, is as exact in expression as it is full of affection 
—‘ That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be* in 


> 


us. Amen. 





* The English A.V. reads “one in us” (John xvii, 21). 
The authority of MSS. is divided, but one is probably in- 
trusive.—Z’. 
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i #3 
THE CONSCIENCE AND THE CHURCH. 


Ty all human concerns, Science or Politics, Religion 
or Philosophy, Fine Arts or Literature, there is, 
perhaps, no more frequent illusion than that of 
supposing that a solution has been discovered, or 
a matter of serious difficulty settled, while in 
reality one of the terms of the problem under dis- 
cussion has been suppressed. Everything would be 
simple if, in each question, there were but one 
general and essential principle to be considered. 
But in all that disturbs men’s minds, agitates their 
consciences, and troubles the repose of the world, 
we find many principles simultaneously involved, 
which do not allow themselves to be slighted with 
impunity, but sooner or later avenge themselves by 
upsetting the edifice which has been laboriously 
constructed without due regard for them. In all 
such cases, the advice of Bossuet* ought to be 
strictly followed by every serious mind bent on 
attaining truth. If you are sure that this funda- 





* See Note VI., at the end. 
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mental idea, or that universal fact, is true, do not 
surrender it at any price ; and if any other idea or fact, 
of equal importance to the question before you, is 
equally certain, remain faithful to this too, whatever 
may betide. Bring your efforts to bear upon the main- 
tenance of that one of your two principles which may 
be in danger, but without ever forgetting the claims 
of the other ; hold fast with your two hands the two. 
ends of the ehain, even if you cannot see at what 
point or in what manner the two are joined in one. 
A single example will suffice to show how fully | 
this injunction is justified. Surely nothing is 
less easy than to assign their legitimate function, 
in any department of human thought or action, 
to the principle of authority and the principle 
of liberty. A thousand times the attempt has been 
made to get rid of this constantly recurring difficulty 
by sacrificing one of the two terms to the other, by 
eliminating now liberty, and now authority ; but no 
settlement has ever been arrived at, nor ever will be, 
by this means: always, where this procedure has. 
been adopted, the whole thing has to be begun again 
at the beginning. 
_ One of the subtle and dangerous forms of this 
antagonism existing, at least apparently, between 
elements of equal cogency, is, in every society, of 
whatever sort it be, the conciliation of the col- 
lective rights of the association itself with the 
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personal rights of each one of its members. All 
the complications of the internal politics of states 
may be reduced to this. But of all imaginable 
associations, that in which this difficulty assumes the 
most threatening proportions and involves the gravest 
consequences is the Church. 

On the one hand, the individual, at least in 
matters of religion, alone is a fact-and a reality: 
the individual conscience, as we have insisted again 
and again from the very beginning of this series 
of discourses—the conscience is sovereign ; all that 
it cannot believe has for it no existence; no one has | 
the right—nay, more, no one has the power—to 
force 2a human conscience to assent to that which it 
cannot believe, to approve that which it condemns, 
to regard as wicked that which it commends. The 
single, full, perfect, living, paramount reality in 
religious society is the conscience—the individual. 
All collective, authorized, official faith has more or 
less, for each and for all, a conventional character 
and an air of unreality; for each man, if he were 
left alone to express his faith, would do so in accord- 
ance with his own personal wants and experiences, 
in terms far different from those which any autho- 
rity has ever put forth. 

On the other hand, it may with perfect truth be 
urged, that in religion, as in everything else, the 
individual absolutely insulated from his kind, the 
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individual reduced to himself, and sufficient in and 
to himself, is a mere fiction; that each one of us is 
more dependent than he is disposed to admit on race, 
family, nationality, education—on the moral, and even 
the physical, surroundings in the midst of which he 
has lived and by which he has been formed. It may 
be urged, in addition, that as a rule the individual has 
but small means and little scope for action, and that, 
if he desires to practise goodness and spread truth, 
he must join himself to others, and thus multiply the 
small forces at his disposal; and that it is only by the 
enormous, incalculable influence of association that 
man succeeds in exercising real and lasting power. 
Elsewhere it has been our duty to raise an energetic 
protest against religious egotism, against a too 
absorbing thought of salvation, in which the believer 
can fix his attention upon nothing but his own 
private interest‘in the life to come. And now, with 
respect to the Christian Church, we may add that 
if ever there has been a religion in the world which 
has drawn men to mutual alliance, and bound them 
to love and help each other; a religion in which 
egotistical absorption in personal salvation should be 
an odious anomaly, in which our neighbour should 
have, in our eyes, the same right as ourselves to be 
loved, enlightened, saved; if there is a religion in 
which each is pledged to give himself to others, and 
spend himself on behalf of all—it is the religion of 


, 


—— 
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Jesus ; and that, consequently, far from sacrificing the 
Church to the individual conscience, our duty is to 
maintain the holy community of Christians in activity, 
in close union, and with powerful influence on the 


side of good. 


‘I acknowledge that both these points of view are 
of great importance. God grant it be not ours to 
mutilate the truth and deny one aspect of facts! 
Were we to do so we should be justly punished for it 
by the absolute failure of our expectation of establish- 
ing any solid results. Let us try to frame some 
idea of what the Church is, and what it ought to be, 
without slighting or undervaluing either the great 
advantages which might be effected for us by a free 
religious association of which Jesus should be the 
soul, or the sovereignty of the conscience, which we 
have more than once acknowledged, and which 
nothing shall cause us to renounce. 

What is the meaning of our word Egl ise (Church*), 
and whence is it derived? The idea which it calls 
up, that of an assembly, rather suggests the analogy 
of the synagogue, to which the Jews resorted, during 
and after the captivity, for prayer, singing psalms, 
and hearing expositions of the law and the prophets. 
But the word Eqglise, which signifies literally an 


assembly convened, a meeting of persons summoned, 


carries with it the idea of a permanent association, 


* See Note VIL., at the end. 
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to which any one, who feels called to do so, may join 
himself. Jesus desired not merely to throw upon 
the world certain just ideas or pure precepts; he 
desired that his followers should continue to unite 
themselves, when he should be no longer with them, 
into one brotherhood ; he invited all humanity to 
belong to that great family of which God is the 
Father; he instituted baptism as a token of adher- 
ence to or of entry into the kingdom of God, and 
the holy supper as at once the memorial of his 
person and his work, and the declaration of a double 
covenant, from time to time renewed, between each 
Christian and God, and between each Christian and 
all others. 

Our ancient confession of faith, the confession of 
La Rochelle, defined the Church as the company of the 
faithful ;* we may say with still greater simplicity, 
it is the assembly of Christians. No one disputes 
this statement, and so far all are agreed; but, who 
is the faithful man ? who is the Christian ? and who, 
consequently, is of the Church ? This is the point 
at which differences begin. All the answers given 
to this question may, however, be reduced to three: 
there are three different types under which all 
Churches may be classed. 


* Compare the language of the XIXth Article of the 
Church of England :—* The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure word 
of God is preached,” &¢.—Tr. 
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According to the first, he alone is the faithful 
man, or Christian, who is recognized as such by the 
government of the Church. All the members of 
Christendom are regarded as minors, over whom, it 
is held, a spiritual guardianship was exercised first 


- by Jesus himself, and then bequeathed by him to a 
body which some are fond of confounding with the 


Church, but which is really only the clergy—the 
ecclesicstical authority charged with the duties of 


thinking and deciding for those whose affairs it 


administers—an authority whose seat was placed in 
the very capital of the ancient yrorld, Rome. So 
the Roman Church affects the title of Mother of the 
Faithful, implying at once the purest and tenderest 
intentions on her part, and filial obedience, such as 
is due from childhood to age, on the part of those 
who are kept in perpetual infancy. The whole 
Catholic faith is just that which the Holy See has 
declared to be such, and the “faithful man” is 
whosoever accepts it without reservation, including 
the dogma decreed in our own time. Woe to him 
who departs therefrom! Hear in what terms the 
great Bossuet, preaching before the famous assembly 
of the clergy of France in 1682, praised Catholicism 
for its rigorous severity: ‘‘ Beautiful art thou, O 
Holy Church! as thou marchest with St. Peter at 
thy head, and the chair of unity drawing all into 
one: smiting to the earth the proud heads and 
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every presumption which lifts itself against the 
knowledge of God; pressing his enemies with all 
the weight of your serried battalions ; overwhelming 
them all at once with all the authority of ages past 
and all the execration of ages to come; shattering 
heresies, or strangling them in their birth; taking 
the little ones of Babylon and the new-births of 
heterodoxy and dashing them against your Rock.” 
What a Christianity is this, in which the cruellest 
images, begotten of the fierce hatred of the Jews 
against the pagans—a hatred embittered by the 
captivity—prove scarcely adequate to express the 
wrath of Catholicism against heresy—that is, against 
thought, science, liberty, spontaneity of faith ! 
According to some others, this strict dominion 
over men’s souls is a mere usurpation. The Chris- 
tian, the ‘faithful man,’ is whosoever holds the 
faith of the Church; and this faith is the sum total 
of Christian dogmas which have been taught, in 
precise terms and in identically the same manner as 
regards all essential points, by Jesus, his apostles, 
and their successors. But these successors—who 
are they ? and these dogmas—where are they to be 
found? In order to answer this question, confes- 
sions of faith are drawn up. The taste for confes- 
sions of faith has become an absolute mania among 
certain of our co-religionists, and it has been wittily 
said that if three of these Protestants were to find 
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themselves cast upon a desert island, the first would 
lose no time in taking from his pocket a confession 
of faith, and seeking to come to an understanding 
with the second, with a view to imposing his con- 
fession upon the third. Each authoritative Church 
claims to possess a better truth than any other— 
tolerates, perhaps, some one or two others as more 
or less satisfactory, but condemns all the rest as 
apostates from the faith. If this system is true, it 
will be our duty to examine all the points of dogma 
one by one, and to begin by proving that the writers 
of the New Testament—the evangelists, St. Paul, ~ 
St. James, St. John—were agreed on all essential 
points. But this assumption is a pure fiction, an 
official convention, which even a slight and partial 
examination will dispose of. If the apostles differed, 
their so-called successors differ still more. They try 
in vain to come to an agreement. As often as the 
attempt is made to impose orthodox unity upon you, 
demand at the outset that the orthodox shall agree 
among themselves about that which they seek to 
impose upon you. The last and most notorious 
document of this kind among us could not be got 
into shape at all save by maintaining a prudent 
silence on three dogmas essential to orthodoxy—the 
Trinity, original sin, and expiation ; and those who 
again and again by their votes adopted it were, in 
doing so, faithless to their own principles: they 
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tore to rags their own banner, just when they were 
trying to enlist others under it; they hid certain of 
the devices upon it, which at the same time they 
declared to be glorious and sacred.* It is, then, but 
waste of time to refute this or that assertion of 
orthodox dogmatics: they refute each other; they 
will refute each other more and more, as did the 
philosophical schools of Paganism at the epoch of 
their rapid and irremediable decline. 

There remains a third conception of the Church, 
also founded upon faith—but faith in the signifi- 
cance which Jesus and the Gospel have given to it 
—not as it has been defined by dogmatists. When 
Jesus said to poor, sorrowing, struggling souls, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee,” he spoke to them 
neither of the Trinity, nor of original sin, nor of 
expiation, nor of any dogma, whether false or true. 
Faith is not dogma; faith, in its only real and 
primitive meaning, is the religious feeling, the inner 
life, when it reaches the fulness of moral power and 
Christian nobleness. Every day you may see humble 
souls who have this, but who have no theology, and 
doctors of divinity of the most definite and pro- 
nounced opinions who have it not. Faith is the 
clinging of the heart, the upspringing of the con- 
science, to the God of Jesus Christ—the God who 
pardons, uplifts, and sanctifies. It is not truth 


* See Note VIIL., at end. 
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chopped up into numbered articles, dry and me- 
thodical ; it is the truth of divine love and forgive- 


- ness, of eternal progress, and of the fatherhood of 


God. This faith, which the soul embraces with an 
ardent and inspiring confidence; this new, true life 
for time and for eternity, has Jesus for its author. 
He is the “author and finisher of our faith”’ (Heb. 
xii. 2); it springs from him, and it is he who 
brings it to complete development. Hence the 
Church has been truly defined as ‘‘a society whose 
members join in seeking support, improvement and 
growth from the word, the example, and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ.” 
Consequently he is the Christian, he is the faith- 
ful man, whosoever is in spiritual communion with 
Jesus Christ; that is, whosoever thinks and acts in 
accordance with the principles and the impulse which 
he has given. But no one is judge of another on 
this point ; and hence we arrive at this rule: —Who- 
soever makes his appeal to Jesus and holds himself 
to be his, whosoever professes himself faithful and 
Christian, must be presumed to be faithful and 
accounted Christian. If he lies, it is at his own 
risk and peril ; no Church has the power of unerringly 
discerning hypocrites and avoiding them. 

Is it nothing, is if a small matter, to make 
appeal to Jesus Christ, to profess one’s self to be of 
the number of his disciples? It is a great thing 
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indeed. There is in the fact, in the name, in that 
sublime figure of the Master, in his imperishable 
words, in his life and his death, in his union with 
the Father and with all of us his brethren, a power- 
ful bond, a fruitful and marvellous force of expansion 
and elevation. It is strange that any one can be 
found to deny this. 

In the last resort, in spite of great and striking 
differences, all Christians are of the same religion. 
Come with me to Florence, and go into the Monas- 
tery of St. Mark; enter the cell where that Domini- 
can monk, surrounded by the forms of madonnas 
and angels he had painted, with touching piety and 
deep-seated faith sketched on bended knee a figure 
of the Christ; the Catholic Church calls him the 
Blessed Giovanni da Fiesole, and has surnamed 
him Fra Angelico. Then let us leave the monas- 
tery, and in the same city go and look at the tomb 
of Theodore Parker, who recently died there. This 
Unitarian minister, this citizen of the United States, 
passed his life in a world infinitely different from 
that in which the painter of the angels lived six 
centuries before. No mind ever struggled more 
boldly against those authoritative, monkish, Catholic, 
orthodox notions which alone existed for Fra 
Angelico; not only so, he pushed his negations to 
an extreme, and denied every miracle and everything 
supernatural; and yet in the hearts of these two 
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men, so widely different as they were, there reigned 
the same love for Jesus Christ, the same desire to 
make him loved, venerated and obeyed, and to lead 
souls to God through him. That strict Dominican 
among his monks, and that free-thinking Unitarian 
amid his circle of extremest heretics, had, not only 
God for Father as all men have, but Jesus for 
master, accepted and served with equal faith. 

St. Paul’s word will remain for ever true, ‘“‘ The 
one foundation,” upon which Christians build the 
edifice of their faith, ‘is Jesus Christ’’ (1 Cor. 
iii. 11). On this foundation some erect for them- 
selves a dwelling of gold, of silver, or of precious 
stones ; others, of wood or of straw. Fire or time will 
try the work ; but he whose dwelling perishes shall be 
saved, even if it be through the midst of the fire. 

Let us not refuse to any, whether Catholics or 
heretics, the name of Christian; let us acknow- 
ledge that every one who would attach himself to 
Jesus may learn of him lessons of love and self- 
sacrifice—how to rise out of himself and draw near 
to God. 

But it is nevertheless true that existing Christian 
Churches are by no means on a level. Those which 
take their stand upon an infallible and absolute 
government, and make the living forces of Chris- 
tianity serve the purposes of a power of this world, 
become in, time the most fearful instrument for 
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enslaving men that the world has ever seen, and 
sooner or later are matched in a death-struggle with 
progress and liberty, though progress and liberty are 
principles inherent in Christianity itself. Hence that 
absolute and irreconcilable repugnance which Catho- 
licism inspires in the present generation and in the 
whole spirit of the age. And this it has deserved ; it 
has never ceased to deserve it from the days of the 
Council of Nicaea, from the death of Priscillian, the 
first heretic martyred by Christians (in 385), up to the 
syllabus of last year,* in which the rights of the 
human mind and the sovereign conscience are directly 
attacked and totally denied. 

Those communions, too, which have for their. 
centre and starting-point a collection of dogmas come, 
sooner or later, but necessarily, into collision with 
science, with the noblest demands of the soul, and the 
most sacred rights of the conscience. Then their chiefs 
are enraged at the opposition which they themselves 
provoke, and endeavour to crush it by violence, 
exclusion, anathema; whence follow, necessarily and 
providentially, these two consequences—that liberty 
of thought and faith becomes more and more 
popular every day, while illiberal orthodoxy becomes, 
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* The Vatican Syllabus, or enumeration of the errors of 
the age, was promulgated on December 8th, 1864. It ap- 
peared as an appendix to the Encyclical Quanta Cura.—T. 
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; Me to every thoughtful mind, an object of just suspicion 
and natural antipathy. - 
Our Church (the Reformed Church of France), 
while she is equal or superior to all existing Churches 
in the persecutions she has undergone, in the 
number and the splendour of the sacrifices she has 
made for the truth and the martyrs who have 
suffered for her faith, has yet this further glory, 
that she is not at present, in fact and in law, either 
a despotic Church, as Catholicism is, or a dogmatic 
Church, as she herself formerly was. She is a 
Church of conscience and faith, nothing more and ~ 
nothing less. No dogmatic tribunal, exercising a 
right to exclude the free-thinker, exists among us ; 
were such a tribunal established to-morrow, it would 
be inoperative, for there does not exist any law which 
it could apply, any code to which it could appeal. 
Our Rochelle Confession of Faith, signed in 1572, and 
for a century afterwards, by all pastors, doctors, pro- 
fessors, tutors, members of consistories, and deacons, 
has not been signed by a single person for two hun- 
dred years. Our Church then is essentially liberal ; 
her ministers are bound by the single obligation of 
that noble vow, which I have made and kept, that 
they will preach the Gospel according to their con- 
science ; and no man can ever say of one of these free 
ministers—‘“‘ If he dared utter his own thought, he 
would take a very different tone ; his tongue is tied ; 
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he is bound to say just what he says.” A true 
pastor dares to say all he knows; and he says it to 
all, without distinction of social position, sex, or 
age: there is not one morality, one faith, for these, 
and another for those. And the one thing he dares 
not do, is to teach that which he does not believe, or 
to enlist the sympathies of youth in the conservation 
of all possible illusions, and point to these as sources 
‘of nourishment and strength. For us, truth alone 
is strong: we bear in mind, that, if we let illusion 
lull us to sleep, we are apt to sleep too well—there 
is danger lest we live only in dreams, forgetful of 
reality and the age in which we live, and wake at 
last at the bottom of the abyss. Conscience does 
not give way to illusions: it is too manly, too 
serious, too honest, too Christian, for that. It 
demands and claims as a due, from those who would 
enlighten and nourish it, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; and this, for children 
as much as, or, if possible, even more than for their 
parents. To you, my catechumens of various ages, 
I solemnly declare that your relatives, in entrusting 
to me your religious instruction, never asked me to 
teach you aught save just what I think. Not one 
among them would have wished to make such a 
request; none, I may be permitted to say, would 
have dared to do so; and I would not have under- 
taken to instruct you all, from children of seven 
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years to proselytes who are my seniors, without the 
firm resolution that I would never say anything to 
you which did not appear to me to be true and 
certain. Such is the wish and intention of our 
liberal Church. 

In the Reformed Church of France conscience is 
sovereign, in fact and in law. This is not only 
evident from thé fact that, after having been received 
as a member, say in youth, you are, from the time of 
your coming of age and for your life, a member and 
elector of that Church, and nothing can deprive you 
of this religious right, so long as you have not lost 
your civil rights. But further, the sovereignty of 
conscience reigns in our sanctuaries at the most 
solemn moment of worship—and of this I point 
to the public, daily, official, and most solemn 
proof. 

Where there is Communion, there is a Church. 
Now with us the Communion is free and open. 
Communicants of the Reformed Church of France! 
what priest gives you a confession-ticket to enable 
you to take the Lord’s Supper? Where are the 
tokens (méreaux) or medals which our fathers in 
the seventeenth century were obliged to procure before 
they could be admitted, and which the pastors or 
the consistory too often refused them? Access to 
the holiest, inmost rite of the Church is open to 
all. The pastor has no right to exclude any one 
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who wishes to join in it, and the consistory has no 
more right to do so than the pastor. Entire liberty, 
the single responsibility of the personal conscience, 
a universal priesthood, each one being his own 
judge, his own priest, his own bishop, and his own 
pope—these are our common rights, and this the 
order established and in force among us. 

In this glorious position—in advance of other 
Churches in respect of our liberty, as also of the 
number of our still recent martyrs—what is our 
duty? It may be expressed in one line—to uphold 
our Church in its high estate, to uphold within it 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, the individual rights of 
the conscience, and Christian union. 

First, the Spirit of Jesus Christ. This is- the 
reason of the Church’s being, its fountain-head, its 
life: here is the answer to all the needs of our 
souls; here the starting-point of a religion so grand 
that very many words and deeds of the Master are 
not obeyed, are not rightly comprehended and 
applied to-day, because they are far beyond the 
point which marks our age’s attainment. ‘‘ Where 
the Christ is,” says a Catholic Father, ‘there is 
the Church ;” a noble and deeply Christian maxim, 
which is, however, only a comment on that text of 
the Gospel: ‘‘One is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren’ (Matt. xxiii. 8). _ 

I am aware that a charge is brought against 
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liberal Christianity, to the effect that its attach- 


ment to Jesus is a mere matter of form and appear- 

ance, while it opens the Church to every kind of 

doctrine, including that of the polygamous Mormon 

_ Or the Mohammedan. Let us duly respect the 

Sincerity of our opponents; let us constrain our- 

_ selves to believe that they are persuaded of the 
_ truth of what they say; in the case before us, let 

us deplore the extreme blindness which such talk 

betrays, without troubling ourselves to answer follies 
which call for pity rather than reply. 

Jesus—and Jesus alone—is our master; and we 
claim him as such more rightfully than those who 
place just below him—or, indeed, above him— 
some little official orthodoxy, more or less mitigated, 
and at last rendered self-contradictory by the modi- 
_ fications which have been compulsorily introduced 

into it from day to day, and take that for master 

too. May the spirit of Jesus have more perfect sway 

-among us than ever before—the spirit of close union 
with God or of persistent aspiration towards per- 
fection, and the spirit of union with souls, or of 
universal charity ! 

__ Let us uphold equally, and in their glorious in- 
tegrity, the rights of Christian individuality, of the 
conscience. Let us uphold our Church, with her 
sublime history in the past and her full liberty in 
the present. There are some with whom the love of 
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our Church stops short at certain ill-defined periods. 
When they talk of the faith of our fathers, what 
they call by this name is, at most, the dogmatic 
theology of our great-grandfathers, Our last ‘‘ Pas- 
tors of the Desert,”* our last martyrs, our last 
forgats pour la foi, were not orthodox; if they are 
claimed as such, it is by one of those official fictions 
by which men in authority deceive themselves and 
the Church. Any device by which it is sought to 
exclude us, must exclude galley-slaves like Jean 
Fabre and Marteilhe, and men sentenced to torture 
and death like Calas and Rabaut Saint-Etienne. + 
Would any one dare to disavow these men? To 
do so would be the most reyolting ingratitude. 
And no one has a right to do so: Jesus, who 
welcomed all those who came to him, and censured 
the Jewish exclusiveness of the Pharisees, has by 
anticipation poured scathing denunciation upon the 
spirit of exclusion, in some of his most direct and 
personal teachings, in his magnificent parables of. 
the marriage feast, the great net, and the tares. The 
Kingdom of Heaven begins by welcoming all, good 
and bad, tares and wheat, goodly pearls and the 





* The reader may be referred to a charming sketch of one 
of these Pastors, Jean Jarousseau, by M. Eugéne Pelletan, 
“Le Pasteur du Desert” (Tr. by Lt.-Col. De L’Hoste. 
London, H. 8. King), and, for “ The Convicts of the Faith,” 
to Coquerel’s own work, “ Les Foreats pour la Foi.”—Tr. 

+ See Note IX., at the end. 
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refuse of the sea. Jestis does not allow his dis- 
ciples to presume to purge the Father’s kingdom ; 
those distinctions, which the inquisitions of all 
Churches have rashly attempted to draw, he post- 
pones to the end of human destinies. Whosoever 
yentures to exclude, thereby usurps a right which 
God reserves to Himself, which Jesus has formally 
and repeatedly attributed to the Divine power 
alone. 

And besides, is it not a shocking spectacle, re- 
volting to the conscience, to see the survival in the 
Church of these shreds and patches of exclusiveness ? 
Our ancestors were more logical; our consistories 
excluded “ notorious evil-livers,” and consequently 
erected themselves into tribunals; with jurisdiction 
over private life. Our habits and ideas tolerate this 
no longer; yet men are willing that a fragment of 
the old jurisdiction should still hold sway in the 
realm of dogma. No one now presumes to drive 
from the Church adulterers, or those who enrich 
themselves by dishonest means; the desire to ex- 
clude is limited to the case of the free-thinker, or 
the man who is peculiar, or in a minority, on some 
matter of doctrine. 

The attempt will not be successful. We will 
maintain within the Church that Christian soli- 
darity at which our opponents are alarmed. To quit 
the Church would be to make it narrow and exclu- 
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sive, to hand it over to slavery and dogmatism; and 
we have no right to do this. It has come down to 
us free, great, and generously open, by natural con- 
sequence from its origin and the principle upon which 
it rests; we desire that it shall continue to be the 
same for our children and for succeeding genera- 
tions. We are not going to found some particular 
sect quite apart, in pursuance of the official, but 
scarcely disinterested, advice which has been given 
us. We will remain within the Church which repre- 
sents for us at once tradition and progress, truth 
and liberty, permanence and movement—the Church 
which keeps us in communion with our predecessors 
and our fathers—the Church which opposes to con- 
tagious error and evil the holy self- propagating 
influences of truth and goodness, which has the force 
acquired by progress hitherto, the momentum of the 
past, the treasures of experience, the lessons of 
tradition, kept under constant control by free criti- 
cism and the individual conscience—the freest 
Church in the world, and that which has in con- 
sequence the greatest future before it—the Church 
which, with God’s help, we will not allow any one 
to confiscate. 

We love it, we will remain faithful to it; we have 
kept its faith free and living, and-we will keep it 
still ; and we do not admit the right of any to 
declare that they are more really, more sincerely, and 
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more legitimately members of that Church than we 
are. 


Yet one word before I conclude, upon a question 
which is now occupying men’s minds more and more 
from day to day. Would it not be better, we are 
asked, that the Church and the State should be 
absolutely separated, the State giving the Church 
nothing but its liberty, and the Church being in no 
way attached to and dependent on the State, leaving 
each believer to maintain on his own account that 
form of religion which he chooses to profess, without 
depending upon anything save his own earnestness 
and sincerity, and that of his brethren ? 

I reply without hesitation that in time this will be 
the case, that the moment is perhaps not so distant 
as you may be disposed to think, and that this state 
of things will be more in sympathy and accordance 
with the origin, the nature, and the purpose of Chris- 
tianity than that union of Churches with the body 
politic which now exists. 

And when the moment shall arrive, we shall have 
no fear of our independence, and we shall know how 
to take part—and no mean part—in this great step 
of progress, which shall give to the free conscience “‘ a 
free Church in a free State.” But here again let us 
not be misled by undue haste to make progress a 


fact before it is understood. Have we not yet learnt 
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that too hasty an advance involves retreat and long 
waiting ? On this point (and I do not say this with- 
out regret) public feeling in France, whether in State 
or in Church, is not ripe, especially in a multitude of 
poor churches of which considerable account must 
be taken. An actual rupture would gratuitously place 
us in a less independent position than that which we 
now oceupy, while exposing us to the reproaches of 
those of our brethren who might disapprove of the 
step, and the opposition of the Church of Rome, 
which would speedily turn it to account against us. 
I will go further, and I venture to say this: since 
nothing can be done in this world without money, to 
separate the Church from the State is perhaps to 
expose it to the danger of being dominated by those 
members who have the longest purses. Now, we 
know something of that “law of Germinal,’’* which, 
by forming the consistories of those members who 
stood charged with the largest sums in the list of 
direct contributions, not only did our Church in many 
places, and the Church of Paris in particular, all 
the harm one would have expected from such an 
enactment, but inflicted a great injury from which 
we are suffering still. Facts teach us important les- 
sons. You find nothing so dependent as those narrow 
circles in our midst which have assumed the wholly — 





* See Note X., at the end. 
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inapplicable name of free churches: they bend under 


a dogmatic yoke which we would not bear for a single 
instant; and there the progress of faith and of 
science is perpetually trammelled by sectarian intol- 
erance. Our whole heart and our whole faith protest 
against this bondage and this narrowness ; our ideal 
of the Church is a vast edifice, open to all, sheltering 
within its spacious courts numerous varieties of opin- 


ion, and teaching men to dwell together in mutual 


helpfulness, love, and edification, in spite of doctrinal 
divergences. In our eyes the great merit of national 
Churches is, that this breadth does exist within 
them—not, I grant, to the extent of our aspiration, 
not precisely in the way we should propose, but still 
it does exist as a public and patent fact. 

Besides, there are those who wish to separate us 
from the State only with the hope of excluding us, 
and more surely monopolizing the Church of our 
fathers. 

It is not our business to gratify their wish; we 
are faithful to our duty in opposing it, and maintaining 
in its integrity this principle, accepted and recog- 
nized by the State: he is a member of the Reformed 
Church of France, whosoever has been admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper in the bosom of that Church; 
and he exercises therein, without any confession of 
faith whatsoever, without undergoing examination in 
matters of dogma, without replying to questions 
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which no one has a right to put to him, his rights as 
member of the Church and elector. We accept to 
its full extent, without misgiving or evasion, in our 
Protestant communities, that universal suffrage which 
the Apostles themselves accepted and practised at 
Jerusalem. An attempt is now being made to restrict 
this as far as possible, and to defraud a large number 
of the exercise of their legitimate rights, under the 
offensive pretext of doctrinal unsoundness and reli- 
gious incapacity. r 

Members of the freest Church that has ever existed, 
bear in mind that you are responsible only to your 
conscience and to your God. Maintain all your 
rights ; you owe it to yourselves, as men, as Chris- 
tians, as consciences which God has created indepen- 
dent and sovereign; you have no right to put off 
that character of priests and kings which the Gospel 
attributes to you in the Church. Maintain all your 
rights; you owe it to your children ; let them not 
find themselves defrauded of those liberties which you 
enjoy, and which they ought to enjoy after you. Do 
not allow our free and broad Church ever to degenerate 
for them into a narrow tyrannical sect, and bow 
them beneath a despotism which violates the birth- 
right of the free-born. Do not suffer religion to be 
presented to them under a false light, which may 
vitiate their intercourse with their fellow-citizens, 
and make all the relations of life harsh and trying. 
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Maintain all your rights ; you owe it to your fathers; 
do not retreat from their position; do not lightly 
annul those measures of progress which they slowly 
worked out; do not abdicate the privileges which 
they won for you. Maintain all your rights; you 
owe it to your country and your age ; these are seek- 
ing a Church which is truly free, wherein thought, 
science and life may have liberty of legitimate develop- 
ment. The responsibility of a Church of free in- 
quiry, at this point of universal crisis, is immense. 
When you exhibit, either to the Catholic or to the 
man of sceptical or speculative tendency, a Protes- 
tantism as intolerant and as little regardful of indi- 
vidual rights as the Church of Rome, he turns from 
it with just contempt, and often, alas! “ gives up”’ 
Jesus—even gives up-belief in God. Maintain all 
your rights; you owe it, finally, to God and to 
Christ ; you are unfaithful to the commission which 
they have given you, ungrateful to the hand that has 
endowed you with spiritual immunities and advan- 
tages, if you betray the great and holy cause of 
Protestant liberty. Your desertion cannot ruin the 


‘cause ; it cannot be ruined (let all be sure of that!) ; 


but your desertion, your ingratitude, your cowardice, 

may trammel its free course and delay its victory. 
Let false dogmas and abusive formularies die of 

old age, and see what will follow: God reigns, 


‘Christ speaks ; his Gospel touches men’s hearts, the 
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truth wins their minds, their consciences are strength- 
ened and uplifted ; their just rights.are understood, 
defended, exercised ; liberty triumphs over ambition 
and despotism, over fear and misgiving; the world, 
first incredulous, and then admiring, comes gradually 
to enrol itself under so free a stundard. Catholicism 
declines, deserted by every one who really has an 
independent conscience; and the time approaches 
when the Church, united in the deep realities of 
Christian feeling, in spite of all intellectual diver- 
gences, will adopt as its motto, its rallying cry, its 
sole confession of faith, the fulfilment of those sub- 
lime words of Jesus, so little realized hitherto, “* By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” 








SUPPLEMENT, 





On the Recent Action and Present Position of the Liberal 
party im the Protestant Reformed Church of France. 
By M. te Pasteur Ettenne CoquereL. 


Tue situation of Liberal Protestants in France has not im- 
proved since 1867. In subsequent years the Church of Paris, 
in which the two parties are nearly even in numbers, has 
been the special scene of the struggle between the orthodox 
and the liberals. The lay members of the presbyteral coun- 
cils and consistories are elected every three years, a half ata 
time. In 1865, 1868, and 1872 (the war had prevented the 
elections from taking place in 1871) the orthodox party, 
though it could count on the support and agency of nearly 
all the pastors, evangelists, deacons, and teachers, succeeded 
in carrying only a very small majority, in Paris, after a very 
sharp contest. 

The exclusive character of this party, however, was never 
more strongly marked. When the war between France and 
Prussia broke out in 1870, it refused to co-operate with liberals 
in organizing ambulances and caring for the wounded. Re- 
pulsed by their co-religionists, the liberals had to form a 
separate organization ; this they did, under the direction of 
M. le Pasteur Athanase Coquerel jils, with brilliant success. 

After the war, the orthodox, favoured by the political 
situation, procured the convoking of a “General Synod of © 
the Reformed Churches of France;” M. Guizot having with 
some difficulty extorted the assent of M. Thiers, who expected 
no good result from such an assembly. France was divided 
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into twenty electoral circumscriptions (with the addition of 
one more for Algeria), and the circumscriptions were arranged 
by the Ministry of Non-Catholic Worship, over which M. 
Guizot fils then presided, in such a manner as to insure an 
orthodox majority in the Synod. It would have been just as 
easy, by a different arrangement of the circumscriptions, to 
have given a majority to the liberals. Moreover, the method 
of nomination of members of the Synod—a very queer and 
complicated one—made it an instance of representation so 
indirect as to be four removes from the elector, and, con- 
sequently, by no means fairly representative. _ 

The Synod met at Paris in June, 1872; it consisted of 108 
members, the orthodox party being in a majority of from 12 
to 14. After lengthy and often stormy discussions, the fol- 
lowing measures were adopted :—(1.) A complete scheme for 
the reorganization of churches, which has never received the 
sanction of the Government, and has remained a dead letter. 
(2.) A declaration (or confession) of faith, which should be 
imposed upon all new pastors on the occasion of their con- 
secration to the ministry. The Government has authorized 
its promulgation, but has always refused to make the accept- 
ance of it binding upon new pastors. This confession of 
faith is very vague and colourless, and resolves itself pretty 
much into one article of dogma, viz. miracle. (3.) Lastly, 
a second confession of faith, still further reduced in quan- 
tity, which, under the name of “ Religious Conditions of the 
Electorate,” was to be imposed upon all Church members 
taking part in the nomination of presbyteral councils and 
consistories.* 

The object which the leaders of the orthodox party kept 
in view, in taking these steps, was unmistakable. One party 
of the liberal Protestants of France has ceased either to 
believe in the miracles, or to regard them as of supreme im- 
portance; this division forms what is called the Left. The 





* Each church, each parish, is under the management of a presbyteral 
council. A certain number of parishes unite to form a consistory. There 
are in France rather more than 500 presbyteral councils, which form 100 
consistories. These numbers do not include Algeria. 
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rest of the liberals, forming the Left Centre, have, more or 
less, retained supernaturalistic doctrines. 

But all liberals were agreed in refusing the yoke of a con- 
fession of faith. The leaders of the orthodox party enter- 
tained the hope of dividing the liberals, detaching the Left 


Centre from the Left, and forcing the latter to leave the 


Church. This hope was disappointed. The liberals remained 
united, voted toa man against the confession of faith, and 
with one accord protested against the decisions of the Synod. 
They never admitted that it was more than a consultative 
assembly ; they declined to allow that it was authoritative 
in any way; and a letter from the minister who had sum- 
moned it, M. Jules Simon, justified their opinion on this 
point. 

M. Thiers, whose gloomy forebodings were but too fully 
realized, seeing that the sole effect of the sitting of the 
Synod was the extension to the provincial churches of the 
heats and divisions which were agitating the Church of Paris, 
took no further acconnt of tlie assembly. Having regard to 
the protests of the liberals (i.e., of 100,000 out of 600,000, 
the estimated number of Reformed Protestants in France), 
he refused to sanction its decisions. 

But after the fall of M. Thiers, the orthodox found them- 
selves in favour. Their leaders were among the politicians 
of the “moral order” school. One of them, General Cha- 
baud-Latour, was Minister of the Interior ; he did his utmost 
on one side in favour of Protestant orthodoxy, and Catholic 
clericaligm did the same on its side. The Synod was con- 
voked afresh (November, 1873). The liberal members unani- 
mously refused to take their seats, save on condition that 
the confession of faith should be declared non-obligatory. 
This the orthodox majority refused, and upheld its previous 
decisions. 

In 1874, the elections became due. The Minister, M. de 
Cumont, took upon himself to impose upon all churches the 
so-called “ Religious Conditions of the Electorate ’’—what 
the liberals called “the layman’s little confession of faith.” 
The liberals refused to submit. In Paris, and in many other 
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churches in which the orthodox had their own way, they were 
unsparingly erased from the lists, and prevented from voting. 
In churches in which the liberals were in power, as, for in- 
stance, Nimes, Lyons, Le Havre, &., the ‘Conditions ” 
were not enforced at all; M. de Cumont pronounced all these 
elections invalid. The liberals refused to hold their elections 
over again, and appealed to the Conseil d’Etat, which has 
final jurisdiction in such matters. But up to the time of 
my writing these lines, this body has not pronounced judg- 
ment on the question. Meanwhile, M. de Cumont refused 
to recognize the legal existence of the liberal consistories and 
presbyteral councils, and to confirm the nomination of pastors 
elected by them—who from that time forth received no 
salary. A number of liberal churches found themselves thus 
brought to a dead-lock, some even deprived of public wor- 
ship. In the case of some of them, this kind of persecution 
is still going on. 

In 1876, after the political elections which brought the 
Republicans again into power, some liberals thought the 
moment favourable for an attempt at conciliation. Negotia- 
tions were opened, at Paris, between a small number of re- 
presentatives of the two parties. They resulted in a “ pro- 
ject of agreement,” which the liberals assembled at Nimes, 
in July, adopted with some slight amendments—if not 
unanimously, yet by a majority—while the orthodox, assem- 
bled a little later at Vigan (Gard), unconditionally rejected 
it. . . 

In 1877, the presbyteral and consistorial elections again 
became due. This time the majority of liberal churches 
thought it right to accept the “ Synodal Conditions of the 
Electorate.” They had always declared hitherto, that they 
rejected them “not on account of their contents, but on 
account of their origin; and because they would not recog- 
nize the dogmatic authority of the Synod which had decreed 
them.” At the invitation of the Minister, M. Dufaure, they 
thought fit, on this occasion, to accept them—not that they 
recognized them as binding in law, but that they wished to 
show a readiness to conciliate and to co-operate. The enforce- 
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ment of these “ conditions ” amounted to nothing more than 
the simple reading of them from the pulpit. 

This decision, which there may be some reason to regret, 
was not unanimous. Six consistories persisted in the abso- . 
lute rejection of the “ Synodal Conditions,” and their elec- 
tions have as yet been neither approved nor déclared void by 
the minister. 

This concession made by the majority of liberal churches 
has improved their relations with the Government, but has 
not altered the situation in any other respect. The orthodox 
party persists in demanding the re-assembly of the Synod, 
and the liberal churches persist in refusing to be represented 
in it, for so long a time, at least, as there is no guarantee of 
liberty of conscience for liberal pastorsand laymen. In fact, 
orthodoxy persists in enforcing a confession of faith, and the 
liberals persist in declining it. What the Republican Govern- 
ment, which has just come into power, will do in this situa- 
tion is a question which no one can answer beforehand. 


' Perhaps the most natural solution of the difficulty would be 


to form two separate sections and constitutions—one com- 
prising the liberal churches, with a Central Council, a purely 
administrative body, at their head, and the other the ortho- 
dox churches, which could then have a Synod, and present 
themselves with as many confessions of faith as they please. 
But one party of Protestants rejects this solution, and clings 
to the hope of union. The Government also seems to object 
to it. It is afraid of touching ecclesiastical questions. It 
fears that if it begins to alter the organization of Protestant 
Churches, the Catholics may demand alterations in their 
turn, and especially that the liberal, or “ Old,” Catholics 
may claim recognition by the State. It hopes, too, that in 
time the Protestants of the two parties may come to an 
understanding, and so it waits—it is always easier to wait 
than to act. 

Why do not the liberal Protestants, under these circum- 
stances, sever their connexion at once with the orthodox and 
with the State, and form a separate community—an indepen- 
dent Church? is a question which will naturally be asked in 
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England. The idea of separation from the State is distaste- 
ful to the liberals for many reasons, of which these are the 
principal :— 

In some poor churches, among the mountains, the State 
subsidies, small as they are, are regarded as absolutely 
necessary. 

The great body of liberal Protestants of the south are 
opposed to separation, because this would seem like a volun- 
tary abandonment of that old Reformed Church which is so 
endeared to it by the story of its sufferings and the memory 
of its martyrs. 

There is an unwillingness to separate from the State, on 
the ground that union with the State signifies religious 
equality, an equality achieved by the Revolution of ’89. 
Separation from the State might be.accepted if the Catholics 
would separate as well. But we should not like to see, on 
the one hand, Catholicism recognized and salaried by the 
State, and, on the other, Protestantism unrecognized, un- 
salaried, and thus, in the eyes of the great bulk of the nation, 
thrown back into that position of inferiority in which it was 
before ’89, even after persecutions had ceased. 

Lastly, and especially, a great number of liberal Protes- 
tants take the view which was so warmly espoused by M. 
Athanase Coquerel fils, that since 1802, and indeed for a much 
longer period, the Reformed Church of France has not had 
a confession of faith, that in it faith has been free, entirely 
free, and that it is their duty to remain within this Church, 
on purpose to defend to the last moment, and, if possible, 
preserve, this entire liberty which has been its strength for 
_ eighty years, and is still its right. 

It may be difficult in England fully to appreciate these 
considerations, but in France they are all of great weight. 
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NOTES. 


L. 


On the argument for the eternity of future punishment 
drawn from the useof the word didmos, translated “ everlasting”’ 
in Matt. xxv. 46, see Dr. Southwood Smith, “ On the Divine 
Government,” fifth edition, p. 158, &., and several works 
mentioned in the appendix to the same edition, especially 
the late Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Letter to Dr. Jelf on the word 
“eternal” and the punishment of the wicked. To these I 
gladly add three sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, 
in November, 1877, by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster, which will shortly be published under the 
title “ Eternal Hope.” (Macmillan and Co.) 

From the report of the first of these sermons, which 
appeared in the Christian World Pulpit, I quote the follow- 
ing passages :-— 

Once more, in the name of Christian light and Christian 
liberty—once more, in the name of Christ’s promised Spirit, 
I protest against the ignorant tyranny of isolated texts, 
which has ever been the curse of Christian truth, the glory 
of narrow intellects, and the cause of the worst errors of 
the worst days of the most corrupted Church. . . . Our 
guide is not, and never shall be, what our Saviour called, 
“the letter that killeth *—the tyrannons realism of ambigu- 
ous expression, the asserted infallibility of isolated words. 

“But if this great and awful doctrine of the state of the 
dead in the future is to be made simply and solely a matter 
of texts; if, except as a dead anachronism, you do not really 
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mean what you say when you say, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost;’ if we prefer our sleepy shibboleths and our dead 
traditions to the living promise, ‘I will dwell in them and 
walk in them’—then, by all means, let this question be 
decided by texts alone. But then, first, you must go to the 
inspired original, not to the erroneous translation; and, 
secondly, you must take words and you must interpret words 
in their proper and historical significance, not in that sense 
which makes them convey to you a thousand notions which 
did not originally belong to them. Now, I ask you, my 
brethren, very solemnly, where would be the popular teach- 
jngs about hell if we calmly and deliberately erased from our — 
English Bibles the three words ‘damnation,’ ‘hell,’ and 
‘everlasting’? Yet I say unhesitatingly—I say, claiming 
the fullest right to speak with the authority of knowledge— 
T say, with the calmest and most unflinching sense of respon- 
sibility—I say, standing here, in the sight of God and of my 
Saviour, and, it may be, of the angels and spirits of the dead, 
that not one of those words ought to stand any longer in our 
English Bibles, and that being, in our present acceptation of 
them, simply mistranslations, they most unquestionably will 
not stand in the revised version of the Bible if the revisers 
have understood their duty. The verb ‘to damn’ in the 
Greek Testament is neither more nor less than the verb ‘to 
condemn,’ and the word translated ‘damnation,’ or rather 
the two words, are simply the words which, in the vast 
majority of instances, the very same translators have trans- 
lated, and rightly translated, by ‘judgment’ and ‘condem- 
nation. The word aidnios, translated ‘everlasting, is 
simply the word which, in its first sense, means ‘ age-long,’ 
or ‘ zonian,’ and it is, in the Bible itself, applied over and 
over again to things which have utterly and long since passed 
away; and, in its second sense, it is something above and 
beyond time—something spiritual, as when the knowledge of 
God is said to have eternal or ‘ zonian’ life. So that when, 
with your futile billions of years, you foist into the word 
aionvios the fiction of an endless time, you do but give the 
lie to the mighty oath of that great angel who set one foot 
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on the sea and the other on the land, and, with one hand 
uplifted to heaven, sware, by Him that liveth for ever, that 
time should be no more. And, finally, the word rendered 
‘hell’ is in one place the Greek word Tartarus, borrowed as 
a word for the prison of evil spirits, not after, but before, the 
resurrection. It is in five places hades, which simply means 
the world beyond the grave, and it is in twelve places 
gehenna, which means primarily the Valley of Hinnon, 
outside Jerusalem, in which, after it had been polluted by 
Moloch-worship, corpses were flung and fires were lit; and, 
secondly, it is a metuphor, not of final and hopeless, but of 
that purifying and corrective, punishment which, as we all 
believe, does await impenitent sin both here and beyond the 
grave. But, be it solemnly observed, the Jews to whom, and 
in whose metaphorical sense, the word was used by our 
blessed Lord, never did, either then, or at any period, attach 
to that word gehenna, which he used, that meaning of end- 
less torment which we have been taught to apply to hell. 
To them, and therefore on the lips of our blessed Saviour 
who addressed it to them, it means not a material and ever- 
lasting fire, but an intermediate, a metaphorical, and a 
terminable retribution.”—Tr. 


II. 


" ‘Tue thing with which I am here finding fault is the bad 


selection of portions of Scripture for reading in Anglican 
churches.* I am not forgetful of the fact that, in spite of 
the thirty-nine articles of her confession of faith, in spite of 
the creeds of the Apostles, of Athanasius, and of Nicza, recited 
in her public worship, the Church of England is in our day 
by no means closed against the spirit of progress. At about 
an equal distance from the party which calls itself Evangeli- 
eal, and to which the name “ Low Church” is also applied— 





* Though a “new lectionary ” has been authorized since M. Coquerel 
wrote these words, 1 Sam. xv. is still appointed to be read as the First 
Morning Lesson for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity.—7r. 
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a party whose narrowness and intolerance are exercising, in 
France, a deplorable influence—and, on the other hand, 
from the Puseyite or Ritualistic party, which calls itself 
the “High Church” par excellence, and seeks salvation in 
eternal observances and the imitution of Catholicism, is a 
third party, called the “ Broad Church,” more moderate and 
enlightened than the other two, which is constantly gaining 
accessions among the clergy, at the universities, among the 
most cultivated classes, and particularly at the court. 
‘Among the brilliant and influential representatives of this 
school are Colenso, Bishop of Natal; Professor Jowett, of 
Oxford; and Stanley, Dean of Westminster—a scholar of the 
highest order, who has deserved and won his position and 
his power by his earnest love of truth, justice, and progress, 
his immense knowledge, his great tact, and a character 
which those who fear him cannot help respecting. In many 
an Anglican church may now be heard sermons by no 
means orthodox, which in their boldness and plain speaking 
present a singular contrast to the antiquity of the Gothic 
cathedrals, and the imposing, though in some respects 
superannuated, forms of the official cultus. 


II. 


Tue following brief extracts from Mr. Morley’s “ Voltaire” 
furnish a sufficient explanation of Voltaire’s famous war-cry, 
the meaning of which has been frequently misrepresented :— 

“In examining the Voltairean attack upon religion, we 
have to remember that it was in the first instance prompted, 
and throughout its course stimulated and embittered, by 
antipathy to the external organization of the religion. It 
was not merely disbelief in a creed, but exasperation against 
a Church. Two distinct elements lay at the bottom of Vol- 
taire’s enmity to the particular form of monotheism which 
he found supreme around him. One of them was the intel- 
lectual element of repugnance to a system of belief that 
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rested on miracles and mysteries irreconcilable with reason, 
and was so intimately associated with some of the most 
odious types of character and most atrocious actions in the 
Old Testament, which undoubtedly contains so many of 
both; the other was the moral element of anger against the 
expounders of this system, their intolerance of light and 
hatred of knowledge, their fierce yet profoundly contemptible 
struggles with each other, the scandals of their casuistry, 
their besotted cruelty. Of these two elements the second 
was, no doubt, if not the earlier in time, at least the stronger 
in intensity. .... There is no case of Voltaire mocking at 
any set of men who led good lives. He did not mock the 
English Quakers. The object of his assault was that 
amalgam of metaphysical subtleties, degrading legends, 
false miracles, and narrow, depraving conceptions of divine 
government which made the starting point and vantage 
ground of those ecclesiastical oppressors whom he habitually 
and justly designated the enemies of the human race... . . 
He hated and despised, and was eager that others should 
hate and despise, the religious forms that ruled France in 
his day. The Christianity which he assailed was as little 
touched as Voltairism itself with that spirit of holiness 
which poured itself round the lives and words of the two 
founders, the great master and the great apostle. The more 
deeply imbued a man was with this spirit, the more ardently 
would he crave the demolition of that Infamous .in belief and 
in practice which poisoned the streams of holiness in its 
springs, and shed pestilence along its banks, and choked its 
issues in barrenness and corruption.” (Pp. 204, 211, 230.) 
—Tr. 


IV. 


M. CoquerEL here gives, in a note, the text of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed at length. As it is perfectly well known 
in this country, being ordered to be read in every parish 
church thirteen times a year, we need not reproduce it. It 
was quite natural, however, that our author should exhibit 
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it to his readers as a thing “ absolutely unknown to nearly all 
the French Protestants, with the exception of those who 
devote themselves specially to theological study.”—(M. D. 
Charruaud, Pasteur-Président.) “ It is never, or hardly ever, 
recited in the Lutheran, Belgic, or Bohemian Churches, which 
retain it in their confessions of faith, nor in the Reformed 
Churches of France, Switzerland, or Germany, which have 
not received it in any sense.”—Duan Stanuty, The Athana- 
sian Creed, 1871, p. 36. 

A more instructive example for us of that orthodoxy 
which M. Coquerel wished to exhibit as practically annihi- 
lating at once the humanity of Jesus and the Godhead of 
the Father, is found in the following words of an eminent 
ecclesiastical writer of the Catholic Church :—* Jesus is the 
author of Christianity; from him, and not from the Father, 
the new religion derived its name. Christians consequently 
looked up to him with gratitude, as children to a parent. 
Sa ate. Not one single church was ever specially erected by 
Christians in honour of God the Father, while, on the other 
hand, a considerable number were early dedicated to Christ, 
under the title of St. Saviour, St. Cross, St. Sepulchre, 
or St. Anastasia. .... In the Gloria Patri the name of the 
Father precedes, indeed, that of the Son; but the reasons of 
this precedence are genealogical, not reverential. It serves 
to express the reciprocal relation of the Divine Persons, not 
any different degree of honour or of worship. When the 
name of the Father or of the Holy Ghost is heard from the 
pulpit not the slightest movement is perceptible amongst 
the congregation; but when the name of Jesus Christ is 
pronounced the men immediately bend their heads to do him 
honour, and the women. sign themselves with the cross from 
the head to the breast, or from one shoulder to the other. 
We are told, as a singular fact with respect to Newton, that 
he invariably removed his hat when the name of God was 
mentioned in his presence. No one now uncovers himself 
at that name only..... It would appear as if in Jesus 
Christ the entire essence.of Deity were comprehended,”— 
Dipron, Christian Iconography, 1. 234, &e.—Tr. 
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Vv. 


Rusens painted for the Church of the Récollets, at Ghent, 
a large picture, in which St. Francis and Mary are repre- 
sented as staying the wrath of the Christ, who is in the act 
of darting a thunderbolt at the terrestrial globe. In the 
background is a wide landscape, in which is exhibited the 
perpetration of the crimes which have provoked the anger 
of Jesus—murder, robbery, rape, incendiarism. A rainbow 
indicates that the Virgin and the saints have gained their 
suit. This canvas is in the Museum at Brussels. Another, 
quite analogous to this, and by the same painter, is at 
Lyons; but, as it was painted for the Dominicans at Ant- 
werp, St. Dominic is here added to Mary and St. Francis 
in the defence of the world against the Christ, and other 
holy personages appear as sharers or spectators of the act. 

At a former period it was Jesus who was represented as 
averting, with his mother’s assistance, the wrath of God. 
A triptych altar-piece by Hans Baldung Griin (1478-1545), 
preserved in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, repre- 
sents a multitude, in which may be distinguished monks, 
bishops, a king, an emperor, a pope, beseeching God to stay 
a plague. In the upper portion of the picture, God, with 
white hair, bearing on his forehead the mystic dove, is draw- 
ing a bow against mankind; his arrows, of the colour of 
blood, are shot at the earth several at a time. On the right 
and left Jesus and Mary are kneeling: the former displays 
to God his wounds, the latter her breast; precisely at the 
moment of their passing between the two suppliants, the 
divine arrows break and fall harmless to the ground. There 
is no record to show on what occasion this public ex voto 
was consecrated. The picture is not a masterpiece, but by 
no means without merit. 

[With the first of the above-mentioned pictures may be 
compared Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” in the Sistine 
Chapel, in which Christ appears as a Jupiter Tonans; and, 
as Liibke says, in order to show that all hope of mercy has 
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vanished, Mary is hiding herself fearfully by the side of 
her son, and turns tremblingly away her usually gracious 
countenance.— 7’'r. } 


VI. 


“Tre first rule of our logic is, that truths once known 
must never be abandoned, whatever difficulty may super- 
vene when we want to reconcile them; but that, on the 
contrary, we must, so to speak, always hold firm the two 
ends of the chain, though we may not always see how, in 
the space between them, the chain is to be made link by 
link continuous.”—Bossvet, Traité dw Libre Arbitre, ch. iv. 


VII. 


Wuttt the French and other Romanic languages have a 
word derived from the Greek and Latin Heclesia (sufficiently 
explained in the text)—Hglise, Iglésia, Igreja, Chiesa— 
English and other branches of the Germanic stock have _ 
words like Kirche, Kerk, Church, Kirk, derived from the Greek 
Kuriakon, the Lord’s (house). The latter set of words, sig- 
nifying at first the place rather than the people, has, how- 
ever, become co-extensive in meaning with the former, and in 
modern English the two lines of derivation meet on equal 
terms; for Church has no adjective but Heclesiastical, and 
- Ecclesiastical has no substantive but Church.—Tr. 


VIII. 


Tuts declaration of orthodox principles, drawn up by M. 
Guizot, has been several times adopted by vote in conferences 
of pastors in Paris and elsewhere. In order to weaken the 
bad impression created by its striking omissions, an apology 
has been put forward to the effect that its purpose was 
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solely to affirm the particular dogmas that were attacked. 
This is a poor evasion; for the three dogmas omitted are 
precisely those which modern science and conscience have 
most absolutely denied or transformed. 


IX. 
One or two particulars as to some of the Huguenot ances- 
tors of the present liberal party in the Church of France 
may not be inappropriate in this connection. 

The story of the Calas family is pretty well known. Jean 
Calas was broken on the wheel (1762), because his son had 
been found dead and some one chose to say that his father 
had killed him to prevent him from turning Catholic. His 
widow and children were put to the torture, and eventually 
fled to Geneva to take refuge with Voltaire. ‘hither, too, 
Sirven fled; his case was somewhat similar. His daughter 
had been, “with perfect legality, snatched away from him 
and shut up in a convent, there to be better instructed in the 
faith”? (Morley). She escaped, and was found dead at the 
bottom of a well. Sirven only avoided the fate of Calas by 
fleeing, in midwinter, to Switzerland. (See Voltaire’s 
** Philosophical Dictionary,” Art. Criminal, and works cited 
p- 51.) ~ 3 

Jean Marteilhe was born at Bergerac in 1684. Caumont, 
Due de la Force, whose chateau was near Bergerac, sought 
to gain the favour of Louis XIV. by forcing his Protestant 
vassals, by the most cruel persecutions, to abjure their faith. 
The father of Marteilhe was imprisoned, two sons and a 
daughter were taken away, and his wife was forced by every 
kind of violence to sign an abjuration in the presence of the 
duke. She added to her signature the words, “ La Force me 
le fait faire.” The younger Marteilhe, now aged sixteen, 
fled with one companion, and endeavoured to reach Holland. 
The boys were apprehended for being found on the frontiers 
without a passport, and by the command of the King, who 
set aside the decision of the Parlement of Tournay, were 
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sentenced to the galleys for life (1701). Marteilhe was 
liberated in 1713, with several others, through the interven- 
tion of Queen Anne of England. He wrote a short account 
of the horrible sufferings he endured, chained with five 
others to the rowing-bench, or confined, when not at sea, in 
a loathsome dungeon. He was severely wounded in action 
with an English frigate. Marteilhe died in Holland. His 
daughter married an Englishman, Vice-Admiral Douglas. 

MM. Haag (“La France Protestante”) give a list of 
1,494 French Protestants, of all ages from twelve to seventy- 
seven, who were condemned to the galleys between the 
years 1685 and 1762, and the investigations of M. Coquerel 
have somewhat extended the catalogue (“ Les Forcats pour 
la Foi,” pp. 262-375). The last two Protestant galley-slaves 
were liberated by Turgot in 1775. 

Jean Fabre was born in 1727 at Nimes, where his father 
was a silk-mercer. Jean carried on the same business with 
success, and was on the point of being married, when, on 
the 1st of January, 1756, he attended a service in a ravine 
near Nimes, whither the Protestants of the neighbourhood 
occasionally gathered to meet or listen to some proscribed 
“Pastor of the Desert.” On this occasion the assembly 
was surprised by the soldiers of Lonis XV. Jean Fabre, 
young and active, had escaped to a place of safety, when he 
remembered with horror that his father had been among the 
worshippers, and might have been taken prisoner. He left 
his retreat and followed the soldiers, to find that his fore- 
bodings were realized. He demanded permission to change 
places with his father, and insisted so long and earnestly 
that at last the sergeant consented. He was condemned to 
the galleys for life, but was liberated after six years (1762), 
through the influence of some persons of high station to 
whom his story had become known; indeed, it excited so 
much attention as to become the subject of a drama, entitled 
‘“L,’Honnéte Criminel,” somewhat to the disgust of his co- 
religionists. Jean Fabre died at Cette in 1797, having ten 
years previously written a modest and very interesting 
uccount of his sufferings and his deliverance. 
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Jean Paul Rabaut (called Rabaut Saint-Etienne) was born 
in 1762, and was the son of the venerable Paul Rabaut, pastor 
of Nimes. He studied at Lausanne, but returned to his 
native town to share the hardships and dangers of his family 
and friends. With a view of making known to the French 
public the sufferings which the Protestants had undergone, 
and towhich they were still liable, he published, in 1782, a 
_ story entitled “Le Vieux Cevenol,” which produced a favourable 
impression. The author followed up the slight impulse in 
favour of toleration, and, with the support of La Fayette 
and Malesherbes, he obtained from the king, Louis XVI., the 
edict of 1787—a first attempt at undoing the wrong inflicted 
by-the tyrannical and inquisitorial enactments of Louis XIV.; 
it did not grant to Protestants religious liberty, but merely 
gave them a legal or civil status. When the States-General 
were convoked in 1789, Rabaut Saint-Etienne was one of the 
deputies for Toulouse; and on March 15th, 1790, he became 
President of the National Assembly. His sympathy with 
the Girondins brought him to the scaffold, Dec. 5th, 1793. 
(Weiss, “ Histoire des Refugiés Protestants de France,” 1853, 
Vol. II. p. 263, &c.) 

Samuel Vincent (1787-1837), mentioned in the author's 
preface, was pastor at Nimes, son and grandson of pastors 
of the same place; his grandfather, Paul Vincent, having 
been the colleague of Paul Rabaut.—Tr. 


xX. 


Tue law of the 18th Germinal, year X. (March 12th, 1802), 
otherwise called “ Articles Organiques des Cultes Protes- 
tants,” embodies the concordat concluded between the Pro- 
testant Churches, Reformed and Lutheran, and the Govern- 
ment, in imitation of the concordat signed in 1802 by the 
First Consul and the legate of Pope Pius VII. This law 
enacts (Art. xviii.) that consistories (there were as yet no 
presbyteral councils) shall be composed of pastors, and of 
laymen, from six to twelve in number, chosen from among 
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the Protestants who pay the heaviest taxes ; and (Art. xxiii.) 
that half this number shall vacate every two years, their 
successors being elected by the members of the consistory 
and an equal number of Protestant heads of families, 
chosen from among those who pay the largest amounts in 
State tawes, associated with them for the special purpose 
of the election. : 

It is obvious that this law placed the government of the 
Church in the hands of the richest men, who are not always 
the most worthy or the most capable. It was the subject 
of frequent protests, until a Décret-Loi of March 26th, 1852, 
entrusted the election of the lay-members of the Presbyteral 
councils and consistories to the vote of all male Church 
members over the age of thirty. This equitable measure was 
badly received by the orthodox, but met with the hearty 
approval of the liberals. (Communicated by M. Etienne 
Coquerel.) 
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